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What are the God-given functions of civil government? 
We answer: Civil government, whether monarchical or demo- 
cratic, is instituted by God not only for the material, but also 
for the moral welfare of its citizens. “Righteousness” — civi¢ 
righteousness —“exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” Prov. 14, 34. Hence in the locus classicus on 
civil government, Rom. 13, 1—7, civil authorities are called 
God’s ministers for them that do good, but revengers to execute 
wrath on them that do evil. When civil powers therefore issue 
and enforce laws that suppress all manner of lawlessness and 
.vice, they are discharging a divine function and protecting that 
civic righteousness —the justitia cwilis—that alone exalteth 
a nation. Where government suffers vice and immorality to 
go unpunished, even connives at public turpitude, there the 
State as well as the Church cannot thrive, but will finally 
perish. Hence Christians are enjoined 1 Tim. 2, 1—3 earnestly 
to pray for all them that have authority in civil matters over 
them, that they may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty. Says Luther (St. Louis Ed., IX, 922): 
“Tn the first place, pray for the civil magistrates. For the 
world needs nothing so much as a strict civil government. The 
world cannot be governed with the Gospel, for the Word is in- 
sufficient and too limited, it apprehends but a few; scarcely one 
among a’ thousand accepts it. Therefore you cannot establish 
secular government through it... . Where civil government 


does not strictly enforce its office, there every one will grab. 
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and ‘stuff into his own pockets; then follows sedition, murder, 
wars, violation of women and children, so that no one can live 
in security. The rabble (Herr Omnes) is not Christian. Kings, 
lords, and masters must use the sword, take off the heads. Pun- 
ishment must be executed that the others may be kept in fear 
and the pus can hear the Gospel and follow thew vocation, 
and everybody abide in peace and quietude.” 

While civil government, therefore, has the duty sternly to 
repress all lawlessness and vice that endanger social peace and 
order, it is a far different question when we ask: Has govern- 
ment, especially a democratic government like ours, the duty 
to make its citizens “better men and women’’? 

That is the boastful claim we hear and read so often in 
these topsy-turvy days. “It is argued,” says Prof. Winchester 
‘in-his book Religious Education and Democracy (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1917), “that the function of democracy is 
not primarily to produce the best government, but to produce 
the best men.” And Herbert Croly, in his Progressive Democ- 
racy (Macmillan Co., 1914), declares: “Democracy has as- 
sumed an express responsibility for the achievement of the 
stupendous task of making this world a better place in which 
more human beings will lead better lives than they have hitherto 
had an opportunity of doing.” (p.406.) But what does this 
boastful assertion involve? If it really be the function of de- 
mocracy to make men and women better, then it must also be 
the function of democracy to teach them, and indoctrinate them 
with, religion; for all experience proves that you cannot make 
men and women better without religion, since alone religion, 


specifically the Christian religion, can supply the motives\for — 


a morally upright life. Ascribing to our American democracy, 
however, any religious function whatever clearly conflicts with 
the basic law of the clean separation between the functions of 
-State and Church in our country. “After more than one hun- 
dred years of test under all conditions it is now as true as at 
the beginning of American national life that the full and free 
right to entertain any religious belief, to practise any religious 
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principle, and to teach any religious doctrine which does not 
violate the laws of morality, and which does not infringe per- 
sonal rights, is conceded to all. The law knows no heresy, is 
committed to the support of no dogma, and to the establish- 
ment of no sect.” (Bayles, in Schaff-Herzog’s Cyclopedia, sub 
“Church and State.’’) 

It is true, there is a vital connection between Church and 
State also in free America. The State has the duty and the 
power to secure the Church in its legal rights of property and 
corporate church-life. The Church, on the other hand, has the 
duty and the power to imbue its members with loyalty towards 
the State, and to further the observance of such laws as make 
for civic righteousness. Again, in great national danger, as 
in the recent war-crisis, the Church is in duty bound to place 
at the disposal of the civil government its material goods and 
possessions for the defense of the commonwealth. In thus 
helping to defend the government, or state, it defends its own 
life as a legal corporation. But outside of this economic con- 
nection there exists no functional relation between Church and 
State in this country, and should not exist. Mere suspicion 
that a Church is not loyal because it happens to number among 
its members souls that need the Gospel preached to them in 
another tongue than the English, or because it insists on giving 
its youth a Christian education and training in self-supported 
schools, is un-American and unchristian. ‘Our State legisla- 
tures that are about to pass laws infringmg the religious and 
parental rights of loyal Lutheran citizens ought to be reminded 
of the action taken by the legislature of Virginia in 1785 under 
conditions similar to those confronting them to-day. ‘During 
all the colonial period dissent had resisted the legal church- 
establishments, especially the system of taxation for their sup- 
port; and after the overthrow of British sovereignty a demand 
developed for a divorcement of political and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. An illustration of the sentiment prevailing at the close 
of the Revolution is to be found in an act of the Assembly of 

Virginia of the year 1785, the preamble of which declares that 
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“to suffer this civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the 
field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propagation 
of principles on the supposition of their ill tendency, is a dan- 
gerous fallacy, which at once destroys all religious liberty,” 
and that “it is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil 
government for its officials to interfere when principles break 
out into overt acts against peace and good order.” (Bayles, in 
Schaff-Herzogq. ) 

Alas for the days of pure American democracy that seem 
forever dead and gone! What would the Fathers of our Re- 
public say if they could see the perverted democracy rampant 
in the country to-day? And what would they say if they saw 
the advocates of this perverted democracy bent on destroying 
the religious liberties of their fellow-Lutheran citizens, citizens 
whose fathers they knew and honored, who fought and bled and 
suffered and died side by side with them for the independence 
of our country, and whose sons so gloriously followed in their 
footsteps in 1861 and 1917—18?% We Lutherans are among 
the men and women that are to be converted into better citizens, 
if not into better Christians, for: “The function of democracy 
is to make better men and women,” and that, according to the 
prevailing spirit of the times, can be done only if the preaching 


of the Gospel in the German language is prohibited, and all — 


children are compelled to attend the public schools. But what 
of our constitutional rights? We know that we are in the 
minority over against the great mass of our fellow-citizens 
demanding such undemocratic legislation against us; but is it 
not true and good democratic doctrine that “A majority must 
not be allowed to determine the religion of the minority. Of 
the two conflicting principles, freedom of religion and majority 
rule, the most fundamental is that of religious freedom, and vt 
must prevail.” (Brown, Secularization of American Education ; 
Columbia University, 1912, p.3.) Who, we ask, are the authors 
and instigators of the prevailing perverted democracy? Exam- 
ining the facts in the case, we answer: There are three classes 
of them: 1) our professional politicians, currying favor with 
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the public by making a grand-stand play of their patriotism. 
2) Many of our educators, who are actuated out of sincere, but 
misguided love for our country’s youth, and demand that they 
be given a better religious training. 3) The majority of our 
Protestant preachers outside of the Lutheran Church, who do _ 
not know what they want. In fact, it is the latter class that 
is responsible for the woeful neglect in the religious training 
of our country’s youth. So many of these preachers have done 
everything else—-made money, played politics, preached soci- 
ology, and shamefully forgot the command of our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ: “Feed My lambs!” Listen to the bill 
of indictment Prof. W. S. Athearn draws up against them in 
his Religious Hducation and American Democracy (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1917), where he writes: “The State has relied 
upon the Church to teach morality and religion. But the 
Church has not taken its teaching function seriously. Sunday- 
schools have been inefficient, and the Church colleges have been 
gradually secularized until their product can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of the tax-supported institutions. One of 
the difficult problems of our day is to induce Church colleges 
to teach religion.” (The italics are Mr. Athearn’s.) “The con- 
dition in church academies is still more appalling. With the 
State institutions confessedly leaving religious teaching to the 
Church, and the Church colleges shamefully dodging this re- 
sponsibility, and the Sunday-schools doling out ‘a-penny-a-Sun- 
day’ educational program, we are fast losing the sturdy virtues 
of our Puritan ancestors, and we are growing up a generation 
of people who have no moral basis of citizenship. Sixty mil- 
lions of our one hundred million citizens have no connection 
with any church. There are 15,000,000 children in this country 
who receive no religious guidance whatever. There are 
35,000,000 over ten years of age outside the membership of 
any church. There are 10,000 small towns west of the 
Missouri River in which Christian preaching is rarely or 
never heard. i 

“New sciences, new psychology, new sociology, new wealth, 
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new forms of amuserhent, are all factors in the decreasing in- 
terest in religious training. We are fast drifting into a cul- 
tured paganism, Unless the Church takes immediate steps to 
stem the present tide of indifference, luxury, and commercial 
greed, this country will soon cease to be a Christian nation — 
if, indeed, a country in which three out-of four of its citizens 
are without active church-relations can be said to be a Christian 
nation now. 

“But the State is alarmed. In fifty years crime has in- 
creased 400 per cent., with a crime rate in New York far above 
London, Paris, or Berlin. Something must be done to underpin 
the virtues of our people. Honesty, industry, truthfulness, and 
the common decencies must be taught or the State will perish. 
Can the State trust the Church to teach morality? The Church | 
has confessedly failed in the past. For a dozen years commit- 
tees of the National Education Association have been at work 
on the problem of introducing into the public schools courses in 
ethics which are not based upon religion. One thing is clear to 
those who are closely in touch with the present tendencies, and 
that is that the United States will have a system of moral train- 
ing for her people before ten years. It will either be some form 
of ethics with no religious presuppositions, or it will be a system 
of church-schools giving adequate moral and religious training 
to the children of all the people. The attitude of the church 
people of this country during the next ten years will determine 
this question. Shall religion drop completely out of American 
education? At no time in its history has the Christian Church 
faced so grave a crisis as that which confronts it now. What 
are the churches of this country going to do about it?’ (Reli- 
gious Education, ete., p. 10 ff.) 

Athearn’s indictment cannot and does not include our 
Lutheran Church, at least not the Synodical Conference. On 
page 37 he writes: “The Catholic Church and certain branches 
of the Lutheran Church and some other Churches have been 
willing to bear the extra financial burden of maintaining a 
‘separate system of religious schools for their children. In so 
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doing they have shown a loyalty to the Church and to religious 
teaching which entitles them to very high praise.”” However, we 
Lutherans can claim even a higher mead of-praise for our reli- 
gious school system than Mr. Athearn seems willing to bestow 
upon us. It is a matter of record that our position toward our 
public school system differs fundamentally from that held by 
the Catholic Church. We do not stigmatize our public schools 
as “godless schools.” We do not ask for a division of the public 
school moneys for the support of our schools as the Catholic 
Church has repeatedly done. Above all are we conscious of 
the fact that, in giving our children a good religious education 
in our own-supported schools, we at the same time are making 
them loyal citizens of our country, who are ready and willing at 
all times to shed the last drop of their blood in defense of our 
priceless democratic institutions. From our Missouri Synod 
schools, numbering 2,206 throughout our country in 1917, over 
34,000 young Lutherans have served in the army. More than 
two hundred have paid the supreme sacrifice at the battle front 
in France. It is on record that our 3,246 congregations bought 
87 million dollars’ worth of Bonds of the first three Liberty 
Loans. A conservative estimate places our purchases of all 
bond issues, including the Fourth, at 150 million dollars. Here 
in St. Louis our churches and schools excelled all other de- 
nominations in the purchase of Thrift Stamps, amounting to 
$143,000. And it is not only in the present crisis that our 
Lutheran Church has evinced its intense loyalty to this our own 
America. Ina paper read at a recent conference of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., ministers, and teachers, Prof. G. Kifrig of our Teachers’ 
College at River Forest, Ill., well says: “The Lutheran Church 
needs no apology for her presence in America, and for what 


she has done and stood for in our country. She has been here 


from the infancy of the country, and has never shirked her duty 
toward it, but rather has been willing to do a little more than 
less of her fair share of work for our land. She has stood at 
the cradle of our government, of our liberties, and then and now 
has often been weighed and tried and not found wanting.” 
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After a brief review of Lutheran emigration to this country 
begun by the sturdy Swedes in 1638, he approaches the school 
question and sets up the two theses: “1) Our Lutheran schools 
are American in character and spirit. 2) Our Lutheran schools 
are a blessing to our country because they teach real and lofty 
patriotism and loyalty, thus making for us the best type of 
citizen.” He then goes on to say: “Neither does the fact 
that religion is taught in our schools make them un-American. 
That, indeed, is the principal reason for our having them. 
And that is rather a good feature. Many of our best people 


are working overtime to get religious instruction into the public 
5 fo} fo) 


schools, which, however, would be a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. George Washington said in an address: ‘Religion and 
morality are the essential pillars of civil society,’ and in his 
farewell address: ‘Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles.’ Similarly, Daniel 
Webster said in his famous Plymouth oration: ‘Whatever makes 
men good Christians makes them also good citizens.’ And Glad- 
stone, one of England’s greatest statesmen, said: “Try to make 
good, conscientious Christians out of your children, and Great 
Britain will be well satisfied with them as citizens.’ This, then, 
should make ours very desirable schools to have in the land.” 
(Walther League Messenger, Jan., 1919.) 

Tt is an undeniable fact, however, that, in spite of the mani- 
fested loyal character of our Lutheran day-schools, they are not 
regarded as “desirable schools” by the great mass of our Amer- 
ican public, but rather looked: upon as ‘“‘undesirable foreign. in- 
stitutions’ which the State for its own safety’s sake will have 
to close sooner or later. This is not owing merely to the cireum- 
stance that many of our schools still taught religion in the Ger- 
man language when the war broke out, aud for which cause sixty 
of them were closed in different parts of the country; the real 
cause lies deeper. Listen to the voice of Athearn, and in it you 
hear the voice of “perverted democracy on religious education.” 


be 
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After mentioning the Catholic and Lutheran schools, p. 37, he 
continues: “But we are living in a democracy, and the life of 
a democracy depends upon a system of public schools. People 
who are to do collective thinking must have a body of common 
knowledge and common ideas, ideals, and standards. The public 
school is the agency through which these common ideals and 
experiences are maintained. The homogeneity of our people 
depends primarily upon the work of the public schools. That 
which causes any church to withdraw its children from the 
public schools and establish parochial schools is not in the in- 
terest of our common democracy.” And on p. 38: “But the 
parochial school system involves deeper questions than the teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools. The very essence of de- 
mocracy is involved. The schools of a democracy must teach 
self-reliance, initiative, and originality as well as obedience, 
docility, and conformity. They must furnish their pupils with 
facts, and teach them scientific methods of interpreting and 
evaluating facts and detecting fallacies. The schools of a 
democracy will indoctrinate their students with the scientific 
method and with the ideal of Truth and true Democracy. In 
other words, the schools of a democracy will make democrats, 
and a non-democratic religion, or a religion with a non- 
democratic church policy, will fare badly among a people sur- 
charged with the ideals of democracy.... It is increasingly 
apparent that a democratic nation involves a democratic re- 
ligion.... It seems fair to say that when we remove from the 
schools of a democracy those things to which the churches object, 
we must sooner or later remove from the churches in a démoc- 
racy those things to which democracy objects—else there can 
be no real democracy.”’ (The italics are Mr. Athearn’s.) 

That, certainly, is straight talk, and if it means anything, 
it means the prohibition of all denominational schools. And it 
seems that “perverted democracy” is mobilizing for the attack 
on our church-schools. The Lutheran Witness of January 21, 
1919, publishes the following legislative action demanded by 
the State Teachers’ Association of Towa :— 
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“Revision of the Compulsory Attendance Law. All Chil- 
dren Required to Attend the Public Schools or Schools In- 
spected and Approved by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The public school is the one institution where all the 
children meet in common, and where all have an equal chance, 
which constitutes the very foundation of social and political 
organization in a democracy. Recent developments in history — 
show that democracy and illiteracy are incompatible. The 
responsibility of training and educating the children for use- 
ful employment and good citizenship belongs to the State. 
Loyalty to the government must include loyalty to its public 
institutions. The following resolution adopted by the State 
Teachers’ Association is hereby recommended for legislative 
action : — 

““Resolved, That patriotism and good citizenship should 
have a place upon each school program. To the end that a 
fleep-seated love of country and a willingness to sacrifice for 
her free institutions be inculeated, we recommend that our 
present compulsory. school attendance law be amended so that 
each child between the ages of six and sixteen shall attend 
the public school, or a school inspected and approved by the 
Department of Public Instruction, twenty-four consecutive 
weeks each year.’” (Report of the Dept. of Public Inst. for 
the Biennial Period ending June 30, 1918, Albert M. Deyoe, 
Supt.,-p. 29.) . 

As far as the inspection of our Lutheran schools by the 
State is concerned, we Lutherans are ready to submit to it; we 
. can even welcome it, for we have nothing to hide in our educa- 
tional program, providing the State will draw up and issue a 
curriculum which private schools must attain, and by which 
State officers must judge them. But just here lies the rub. In 
the school-fight we had to wage in Illinois and Wisconsin in 
1892, our schools were to be left to the mercy of the individual 
County Superintendent. If he personally approved of them, 
well and good; if not, they were doomed. And the same un- 
just policy will be followed, if all signs fail not, by the present 
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antagonists of our schools. Rey. Vogel, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who reports the proposed legislation mentioned above, inter- 
viewed the State. Superintendent, Mr. Deyoe, and has this to 
say: “It is difficult to state just how far-reaching this recom- 
mendation is. One thing is certain, viz., control over private 
schools is sought, and that includes our schools. If the De- 
partment of Public Instruction is given authority to approve 
or disapprove, it would be an easy matter to eliminate all 
private schools. All depends on how much might be required. 
Mr. Deyoe does not favor private or church schools. He did 
not say what view he takes in regard to such approvals of 
private schools. However, he is of the opinion that no congre- 
gation ought to teach secular branches and keep its children 
out of the public school because it wishes to give the children a 
thorough religious training. He thinks religious instruction 
can be given in a different manner; but he did not undertake 
to propose a different plan. In his annual address, delivered 
before the Iowa State Teachers’ ‘Association, December 27, 
1918, he said: ‘Greater stress must be placed upon the moral 
and spiritual development of the child.’ (An Awakened Ciili- 
zation, p.11.) How does he expect to do it without the Word 
of God?” 

Yes, how? Mr. Deyoe cannot solve that riddle, nor can 
anybody else. It is true, ‘perverted democracy” is hard at work 
finding a satisfactory answer to the vexed problem, but in the 
language of Bobbie Burns: 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, } 
And leave us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 
That holds true of all the many plans proposed so far by the 
opponents of the parochial school system. Even the famous 
Gary Plan that promised so much at first has miscarried. The 
churches that tried it soon tired in_raising the funds necessary 
to pay the religious teacher they engaged to supply the daily 
religious instruction given to their children of school age in their 
own church-buildings, and in the hours in which the children 
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were freed from attending their classes at the public school. It 
would lead us too far afield here to mention the countless other 
schemes proposed for a more extensive and intensive religious 
training of our country’s youth. 

It is a significant fact, however, that in 1915 the National 
Education Association offered a prize of one thousand dollars 
for the best essay on ‘“‘The Essential Place of Religion in Edu- 
cation — with an Outline of a Plan for Introducing Religious 
Teaching into the Public Schools.” The Association stipulated 
that those competing for the prize should define religion in a 
broad way, so as not to run counter to the creeds of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, or Jew. (See Winchester, p. 127 » for partic- 
ulars-) And this is the religion “perverted democracy” has 
set out to realize in our country. 

In his “Annual Survey of Progress,” read by Prof. King 
of the State University of Iowa at the annual meeting of the 
Council of Religions Education in New York last year, in 
which he deals with community cooperation, he holds forth as 
follows: “The primary interest of the religiously minded per- 
sons should never be mere preparation for a future life, but 
rather how to attain to, and participate in, a fairer, more Chris- 
tian social order on this earth. His concern with prayer, with 
study of the Scriptures, with worship, or with church rites or 
activities of whatever kind, must always be to regard them as 
means for strengthening his hold on those eternal values which 
he is seeking to relate in a dynamic way to the realization of 
God’s democracy among men. If religion is such a social affair, 
then it is obvious that religious education must consist primarily 


in training children in the appreciation of these social values, ~ 


a training of young and old alike i actual social service. Re- 
ligious education, as we conceive it, should be an organic, vital 
part of all those community activities which are reaching out 
for better conditions of social living. The religious training of 
children should find in various forms of social service, kindli- 
ness, loyalty, lawfulness, and brotherly, neighborly helpfulness, 
such as the community recognizes as essential to its well-being, 
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the stimulus for religious growth.” (See Journal of Religious 
Hducation, Chicago, April, 1918.) 

In agreement with this program, “perverted democracy” has 
now set out to democratize the churches of the land, that is, to 
turn them into mere social agencies, which may retain a certain 
amount of their old doctrinal camouflage, but are to teach in 
fact nothing else than the broad Unitarian principle of “the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” How it 
must make the very angels weep when they see so many of our 
Protestant Churches falling for that sort of Christless religious 
education! If the scheme succeeds, the priceless religious liberty 
of our country will be a thing of the past and the old nativistic 
ery: “One Country, One Language, One God and Church!” 
unhappily realized. But we have no fear. If it comes to the 
worst, and our church-schools are taken from us, we shall still 
have the pure and saving Word of God in our midst to teach our 
children, and by it secure and immunize them not only against 
any soul-destroying Unitarian religion that may creep into our 
public schools, but also against the unbiblical, faith-destroying 
science that taints so many branches taught in these schools. 
Then it will become our sacred duty both as Christian parents 
and loyal citizens to be represented on our local public school 
boards, where we can exercise our influence against all pernicious 
infidelistic subjects being taught our children. In fact, that is 
a duty we owe even now as Christian citizens to the public 
schools we help to support with our taxes, and which so many 
of our children attend after graduation from our church-schools. 
Our Catholic fellow-citizens have always taken a far deeper in- 
terest in our public schools, securing a more numerous represen- 
tation among their directors and teachers than we Lutherans 
have. God help us to see and do our duty in this vital question 
more actively and faithfully in the future than we have done 
in the past! 

St. Louis, Mo. F. W. Herzsercer. 


NOTE. — The trend of modern thought in our country as regards 
education, in particular, religious education, to which Rey. Herzberger 
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has called attention, is revealed also in Dr. Coe’s Social Theory of 
Religious’ Education. Likewise in an article inscribed, “Can Chris- 
tianity Tolerate the Church?’ by Joseph Ernest McAffee, in The New 
Republic for January 18, pp. 331 f., from which we quote the intro- 
ductory remarks: — 


Were the question: “Can Demogracy tolerate the Church?” some 
thoughtful American would promptly reply: No. Democracy has no use 
for religion in its business. It cannot permit so vital a social function 
to be monopolized and arbitrarily controlled by private interests. Re- 
ligion, like every other universal human concern, must be brought under 
community control, if democracy is fully to vindicate itself. A Church 
bearing a sect name, and’ exploiting society in the interests of a sect idea, 
cannot be tolerated by a thoroughgoing democracy. Religion is too vital 
a social function for its institutions to be monopolized by private cor: 
porations. 

The great majority are still reconciled to laissez faire in religion. 
Democracy can tolerate almost anything. Even such institutions as the 
present hodge-podge of religious organizations are not beyond its com- 
placency. Democratic society suffers a great deal which it does not ap- 
prove. Even majorities do not arbitrarily order affairs according to 
their will. Until majorities attain a unity of purpose and select a clearly 
defined objective, they let minorities have their way. The community 
as a whole has been too busily occupied with matters which it must 
handle to mix in with the scramble of religious sects which it feels that ~ 
it can let alone. The American doctrine of the separation of Church 
and State is still commonly interpreted by the sects themselves, by the 
politicians, and by the general public as involving a complete let-alone 
of the religious bodies by the agencies under public control. Our democ- 
racy so far takes the religious situation philosophically. Nobody except 
securely installed hierarchs likes the way things are going; but the only 
course open to the public seems to be to keep hands off. The publie in- 
deed gets much satisfaction out of its indifference, taking pride in its 
“toleration.” We feel safe in saying that this is language unheard of 
since our Constitution was adopted. 


Corroborative testimony regarding the insufficiency of secular 
training from the Christian point of view was offered by The 
Lutheran Church Work and Observer in its issue of February 27, 
p.3f., which quotes The Presbyterian to this effect: — 


Some colleges are killing young Christians as the Germans killed 
the Belgians. ... The writer is a product of, and was a worker in, the 
State system, and he is fully convinced that the State system can never 
be made distinctly and essentially Christian: The State schools above 
the family and parochial period should be exclusively vocational, tech- 
nical, or professional. To subject any young mind and héart to nega- 
tivism of the State universities is a peril to the individual, the Church, 
and, the State. The State schools are all right for technical purposes, 
but they cannot and do not develop character. ‘ 


The Lutheran editor continues: — 


\ 

At the same timé this appeared in our contemporary; in view of the 
results of an investigation being conducted at Washington and dealing 
with matters pertaining purely to patriotism, a United States Senator 
indulged in a very serious comment on certain deplorable, but widely 
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recognized tendencies in State education. Senator King said: “It is 
a remarkable thing that in those universities there has been a festering 
mass of pure atheism, and the grossest kind of materialism and teach- 
ings destructive to our form of government and the civilization which 
a Christian nation recognizes. We ought to weed it out, and drive out 
of the universities these pernicious teachers.” 


“Pure atheism’ — “gross materialism” are just verdicts; but 
we tremble at the Christianity that is to be substituted for them. 
We may find that the devil is to be driven out by Beelzebub. D. 


THE PRESENT URGENT CALL FOR EXPANSION OF 
SYNOD'S SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION.* 


Since the signing of the armistice a great hue and ery has 
been raised as to the necessity for reconstruction of practically 
every phase of human activity, of the entire structure of society, 
and even of the Church and of Religion. In so far as it contem- 
plates the supplanting of the old by something essentially new, 
such clamor strikes no responsive chord in us as a Church or 
with respect to our strictly religious work. We not only know 
of no new way of leading men to peace with God and a truly 
godly life, but we are positive that no way of salvation or sanc- 
tification can be found other than that prepared by the Lord 
Himself and revealed to us in the Gospel of Christ. Equally 
positive are we that there can be no other instruments of grace 
for the achievement of the purpose of divine mercy than those 
instituted by Christ His Gospel and His Sacraments. 

The ground on which we stand, and ever must stand, is 
set forth in these words of Holy Writ, the only divine source 
and rule of faith and life: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever,” Heb.13,8. ‘Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved,” Acts 4,12. “But 


* This paper was read before the Atlantic District at its convention 
in May at Schenectady, but could not be discussed for lack of time. It is 
here offered as a contribution to the discussion of matters educational 
now going on among us. : Dz 
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though we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed,” Gal. 1, 8. 

Concisely stated, the problem of the Church is, and ever 
remains, how to carry out most expeditiously and effectively 
the great commission of Christ to His Church: “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” What- 
soever of novelty may enter into the Church’s work is limited 
to methods and measures for the effective application of the 
Gospel to an ever larger number of the children of Adam. 

Over against those who claim for the Church a social mis- 
sion, and would, in fact, reduce her entire mission to the estab- 
lishment of social and economic justice, we calmly and firmly 
maintain her mission to be wholly spiritual, for which reason 
her influence on every phase of life, except that which is purely 
spiritual or religious, is and always must be wholly individual- 
istic, that is to say, exercised solely through those individuals 
whom she has made the children of God, by adoption, through 
faith in Christ, the Redeemer, in character, by the implantation 
of the spirit of Christ. To His disciples Christ did say: “Ye 
are the light and the salt of the world,” and indisputably true 
it is that they are the only morally corrective and aseptic force 
in this world. But Christ has nowhere commanded His Chureh 
to engage in any purely civic activity, or to labor for any merely 
social reform. A powerful social force the Church is, the only 
force which effectually curbs malice, injustice, immorality, vice, 
and crime, and gives moral fiber and stamina to the social and 
politic body; but this great and beneficial influence she does not 
exercise by any direct political, economic, and social action, but 
by making men Christians, and thus furnishing through them — 
the dynamic power which everywhere resists that which is evil 
and wrong, and contends for, and fosters, that which is good 
and right. 

This is the position held by our Lutheran Church. In this 
we know ourselves fundamentally at variance with both the 
Romanists and the Reformed’ or Puritan Churches. We strictly 
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adhere to Christ’s declaration to Pontius Pilate: “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” and hence set our faces as flint against 
any and every form of theocracy in civil government, and 
against any and all interference of Church and State with each 
other’s sphere. We protest against the imposition of the Chris- 
tian or Revealed Law of God upon the State, and against the 
State’s being made an instrument of coercion in any religious 
matter whatsoever. And we protest against the Church’s en- 
gaging in any other than strictly religious work, and against 
the State’s forcing the Church into any other work. For us 
the words of Christ: “Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” in the light 
of His other declaration: “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
mean not only that unto the civil government and the Church 
is to be given what is properly and distinctly due to each, but 
that the civil and religious realms must be kept wholly separate. 

Ignorance of this our fundamental position —the only posi- 
tion, we maintain, in accord with the First Amendment of our 
Federal Constitution—may explain much misunderstanding 
and misjudgment of our Church during, the late war, and of 
the refusal of our congregations to be drawn into purely civic, 
political, and social activities, activities which we hold to be 
wholly foreign to the divinely prescribed and circumscribed 
mission of the Church, and to engage in which would be a com- 
mingling of State and Church, and eventually lead to the de- 
struction of both religious and civil liberty. 

Whatsoever of reconstructive work the Church may be 
called on to perform can only be spiritually reformative work, 
winning more men for Christ, and making Christian men and 
women more efficient workers for Christ. Our work of recon- 
struction, if that term we please to employ, is limited to all 
evangelistic, missionary, and educational enterprises. 

The special subject with which we are to deal in this paper 
is the educational work of our Church. Our theme limits us 
to what we term Higher Education.. It asserts that there is 
a present urgent call for energetic expansion of our Synod’s 

10 
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system of higher education. And this it is your essayist is to 


set forth: The existence of such a call, and how it should be 
met. — 

When we members of the Church of the Reformation take 
up the study of the present-day needs and the present-day duties 
of our Church in the educational field, our mind involuntarily 
and inevitably reverts to the great days of the Reformation, to 
the mighty changes wrought by the Reformation in all things 
educational, and to the mighty impulse it gave to the most in- 
tensive and extensive prosecution of every form of study. Of 
great value for our present study will be a review of these 
momentous facts, since modern education undeniably has its 
prime source in the Reformation. 

The supreme glory of the Reformation is the restoration to 
Christendom of the true Christ and the priceless liberty where- 
with He has made us free, the liberty which, in the words of 


St. John, makes us sinners priests and kings in God’s sight,, 


freemen of God, with none our Master, as Christ declared, save 
Himself. 

By the Bible alone and the enlightenment wrought in his 
soul by the Bible as to the true content of Christ’s Gospel, Luther 
came to know and possess this glorious liberty, the liberty from 
all Law and all sin, sin’s guilt and penalty, and sin’s thraldom. 

These two facts made Luther the emancipator of all learn- 
ing from all papal and ecclesiastical domination and the father 
of the most wonderful educational reform and expansion the 
world has ever witnessed. In making this statement we neither 
ignore nor desire to minimize that New Learning which had 
come to Western Christendom through the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, and the scattering of the ancient treasures of the East 
and its learned men through Western Europe. Gladly do we 
acknowledge that especially through the knowledge of the an- 
cient languages it gave great assistance to the Reformation, 
since it made possible the study of the Holy Scriptures in the 
original text, and the rendering of a direct and correct trans- 
lation of the original text into the people’s language. And in 
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a certain measure it also freed the minds of men from the in- 
tellectual bondage of Scholasticism. Nevertheless, it is true 
that the New Learning not only made of men pagans, but by 
itself could never have freed mankind from the fetters of Roman 
autocracy, and hence could never have secured for the world 
genuine liberty of study and research. 

Luther broke both the tyranny of Rome and the tyranny 
exercised over all schools and minds of the Middle Ages by 
the Scholastics, who, again, as Luther so often pointed out, 
had become enslaved by the pagan Greek philosopher Aristotle. 
He gave to all study and research freedom and new direction 
and inspiration, and, in very truth, opened the portals of edu- 
cation to all the world. 

This great achievement was the result of the reestablish- 
ment of the fundamental Gospel-truth that sinful man is justi- 
fied by God’s unmerited grace through faith in Christ alone. 
Through this truth Luther proved all believers in Christ free- 
men of God, possessed of that power claimed by the Roman 
hierarchs as their exclusive prerogative, and which constitutes 
the basis and bulwark of all their autocratic pretensions and 
tyrannical practises— the power of the keys. 

By the establishment of this truth Luther not only knocked 
the props from under the throne of Rome, he also delivered a 
death-blow to all Scholasticism, the entire doctrinal system of 
Rome. Freemen of God through Christ, possessed of all the 
treasures of Christ, no Christian could any longer be bound to 
accept as divine and infallible oracles the outgivings of either 
the Pope or any. other ecclesiastic or ecclesiastical body. Ser- 
vants only of Christ and His Church, all incumbents of eccle- 
siastical office were now seen to be, not rulers of the Christians’ 
faith, but only helpers of their joy, ministers only, who were 
bound to teach and preach nothing but God’s Word, and who, 
if rightly they would fulfil their duty, must convincingly show 
to every Christian that their every teaching and command was 
truly the Lord’s own, taken from His Word. So, too, the Chris- 
tians now knew themselves free to read the Word of God and 
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to refuse acceptance of anything as an article of faith or a 
Christian obligation unless convinced: Thus saith the Lord in 
His Word. 

Moreover, the Christians now learned that their privilege 
was also a sacred duty, and a duty which they must -conscien- 
tiously exercise to insure to themselves the keeping of the true 
freedom in Christ. 

This it was Luther fervently and persuasively impressed 
upon all who came to see the new light through the old Gospel- 
truth, and thus created the demand for education for all the 
people, that every man: might in the exercise of his Christian 
freedom and for its preservation read the Bible and by it test 
every teaching and every teacher. 

Likewise Luther gave new zest and importance to the study 
of the ancient languages, the languages in which the Holy Serip- 
tures were originally written. The perversion of Christ’s Gospel 
by Rome, Luther knew to have its source in the misinterpreta- 
tion and mistranslation of Holy Writ. Of necessity he insisted 
that, to know with certainty the true reading and true meaning 
of God’s Word, we must go back of every translation to the 
original text. “As dear as the Gospel is to us,” he urged, ‘‘so 
hard let us keep at the languages.” And need it be said that 
Luther’s insistence on going back to the original text of the 
Holy Scriptures, and subjecting to careful study and examina- 
tion its every word, as also the authenticity of the books in- 
cluded in the Canon, begat a like demand for original research 
with respect to every fact or principle taught, and every source 
of knowledge, every important document? The desire for cer- 
tainty of knowledge thus begotten led also to an intensive and 
exhaustive study of all the multitudinous subjects touched on 
in the Bible. ; 

Again, Luther paved the way to the study of nature and 
all its forces which, particularly in the last century, has made — 
such stupendous progress and produced such wonderful results, 
truly revolutionizing the whole work and life of man. This 
was done through the destruction of that artificial and sinister 
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_ distinction, created by Rome, between what was termed relig- 


ious and secular life, effected by Luther primarily through the 
establishment of the universal priesthood of all believers in 
Christ, and then through the recovery of the glorious truth 
that, since through Christ we are freed from all law and sin, 
and since all is good in God’s own sight whatsoever He has 
created and ordained, every activity of man is truly a holy and 
pleasing service to God, a religious act, if done in true love to 
God and one’s fellow-man. 

While before, the mind of all men had been directed to 
what Rome presented as a religious life and religious acts, 
meritorious in the securing of the righteousness and forgiveness ° 
needed for the saving of one’s soul, men now, knowing them- 
selves saved by the grace of God and the merits of Christ alone, 
joyfully turned their minds to the exercise and extension of 
that dominion over all nature which the Lord had in Adam 
and Eve given to all mankind. Thus the way was opened for, 


’ and mighty impulse given to, the wonderful study of natural 


science, the exploration of earth’s hidden treasures, and the 
harnessing of nature’s marvelous forces. 

Another important fact to be noted is that, by the re- 
enthronement of the pure Gospel-teachings, Luther gave the 
incentive for, and, in fact, compelled the readjustment of, all 
political thought, juridical conceptions, and social relations in 
harmony with the lberty wrought by Christ, whence has re- 
sulted an entirely new social system in our modern world. Nor 
has the influence of the Reformation in this direction spent 
itself. It is still operative, as is manifest in the progressively 
democratic changes going on in the world to-day. It is no 


‘ exaggeration to say that the modern world is the result of 


Luther’s work, and, more particularly, of those principles of 
education which he either promulgated directly, or which in 
the course of time emanated as a logical result from his funda- 


mental teachings. 


This review would be incomplete did we not make mention 
of the fact that Luther urged upon the people of his day the 
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necessity and duty of educating the youth, as for the service 
of the Church, so, too, for the service of the State, declaring it 
a crime against God and mankind if any one from selfish and 
mercenary motives refused to make the sacrifices involved in 
providing Church and State with efficient servants. , 

Likewise, this review would be incomplete did we not take 
cognizance of the fact that at all times radicals of all kinds, 
especially in the intellectual sphere, have either claimed Luther 
as their protagonist, or else have denounced him for not having 
rid himself of what they stigmatize as slavish and superstitious 
adherence to the Bible.~ To the honor of Luther we concede the 
charge that Luther was a slave to the Bible and its every teach- 
ing, and gloried therein, because he was firmly convinced that 
the Bible is the inspired and infallible Word of God. With 
St. Paul he was ever ready to take reason captive under the 
obedience of Christ, the Word of God. He was neither a free- 
thinker nor the father of freethinking. As he said in his great 
disputation with Zwingli at Marburg: “One word of Holy Writ 
makes heaven and earth too narrow for me.” 

In this connection it will not be considered irrelevant to 
note the fact that Rome has relentlessly pursued the malicious 
policy of discrediting Luther and the Lutherans by charging 
Luther and his teachings with being the source of license, im- 
morality, and all manner of lawlessness, insurrection, revolu- 
tion, and anarchy. During the late war the Romanists, in their 
papers in our country, charged Luther with being the cause of 
this war, the insinuation being that under the influence of his 
teachings Germany and its rulers had espoused the principle of 
freedom from all law in the sense of freedom from every moral 
obligation, and hence had proclaimed might to be right. Of 
course, every Lutheran knows that Luther did not teach the 
abrogation of the moral law by Christ, but that Christ’s ful- 
filling it in our stead delivered us from the necessity of our 
fulfilling it wholly or in part for our justification before God. 
Thereby, Luther pointed out, Christ did not revoke or nullify 
the law of God, but rather confirmed in the most powerful 
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fashion its irrevocability, as well as the fact that for God’s 
children the Law must be that guide which in all their life 
they must zealously, conscientiously, and cheerfully follow, be- 
cause it reveals to them the will of their heavenly Father, whom 
they cannot but love with all their heart. And no Christian 
there is, as the Gospel teaches and Luther taught, to whom with 
faith in Christ is not given true love for God. 

To one Romanist who felt himself called upon to write me 
a letter, in which he repeated the trite charges against Luther 
and also accused Lutherans of his town with disloyalty, I made 
the request kindly to tell me why, over against the Lutherans, 
criminal statistics revealed a disproportionately large number 
of Romanists confined in our penal institutions, and asked 
him whether he was willing publicly to renounce this statement 
of Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical Diuturnum, p. 25: “From 
this heresy [the Reformation], in the last century, a falsely 
so-called philosophy took its origin, and what is known as 
modern law, and government by the people, that boundless 
license which alone is considered liberty by the masses.” If 
honestly committed to the principles of our American democ- 
racy and our Constitution, I told him, he would certainly be 
prepared to make such renunciation, and this would be the 
proof of the sincerity of his vaunted loyalty. -Though the 
gentleman wrote me another letter, it contained no renunciation 
_ of the declaration of Leo XIII, but was filled with the most 
ribald invective—a beautiful example of. Roman piety. 

Strange it is what contradictory accusations are raised 
against Luther and his teachings, and that by men of the same 
Church, and, on the one hand, by men who uphold the crassest 
autocracy and denounce all democracy, and, on the other hand, 
by men who justify revolution and denounce Luther for taking 
the stand he took in the Peasants’ War, when he declared that 
no one had learned from him to rise in rebellion against the 
constituted civil powers, that the liberty through Christ which 
he had taught meant obedience not only to Christ, but also to 
civil law and order; that the true Christian trusted in the 
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Lord to redress all injustice and relieve him from all just griev- 
ances, and hence was satisfied to cast all his sorrows upon the 
Lord in prayer, and to raise his voice in energetic protest against 
all injustice to the responsible authorities. The latter Luther 
did in the most fearless manner. A constructive and progressive 
statesman the truth God gave him to grasp and apply made him 
to be, but not a revolutionist nor a preacher of unlawful violence. 
With all his soul he believed in the power of reform by educa- 
tion and fearless moral appeal. However persistently malicious 
enemies of the Gospel of Christ which he preached may seek _ 
to malign him, sane, intelligent, and unprejudiced men of all | 
classes and creeds unite in extolling him as the world’s greatest 
Reformer. And great and beneficent as is the fruit of his labors, 
so powerful is the proof furnished by him for the reformative 
efficacy of peaceful educational endeavors. 

A new era was ushered in by the Reformation. A new 
era, we are told, has been ushered in by the World War, because 
it has created new conditions and new demands, which must be 
met and satisfied by all institutions and agencies if they are to 
keep step with the forward march of the world, and not be rele- 
gated to innocuous desuetude. In the light of the Reforma- 
tion and in the light of God’s holy Word, which was the guid- 
ing star and impelling force of the Reformation, we should be 
able clearly to perceive and rightly to solve all problems that 
may in our day confront us as a Church. 

Let us first seek to analyze and appraise the new conditions 
and demands, and then consider how we may effectually meet 
them, and this with reference to higher education. 

Rationalism and materialism were the two forces which 
had corrupted the Church of the Middle Ages, and which had 
created, or permitted to grow up, intolerably oppressive social 
conditions. The same forces spiritually enlightened men and 
women perceive to have been productive of the same results. in 
our day. The charge has been made that the World War was 
primarily attributable to the failure of Christ’s Church. They 
who make that charge undoubtedly labor under the false con- 
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ception of the Church inculeated by Reformed teaching, as 
though its mission were to set the whole world right, creating 
a perfect theocracy, a state wholly in accord with the divine 
Law, and in which all men would be governed by that Law. 
Everybody knows how industriously in recent years the so-called 
social conception of the kingdom of Christ on earth which makes 
the mission of Christ and His Church solely the establishment 
of social peace and justice, has been preached. Blinded by this 
false conception, men cannot but misjudge the Church as to its 
true character and purpose, its labor and the fruit thereof. 
Wanting all understanding of the spiritual character of the 
Church, they neither perceive the fundamental truth that no- 
body can call Christ Lord except by the Holy Ghost, nor that 
other momentous truth, that it hes in the power of men to resist 
and reject the grace of God. Hence they neither inquire as to 
who are really Christians nor into the cause of the failure of the 
Chureh to make men Christians, that is to say, what moves men 
to refuse and resist the grace of God operative only through His 
pure Word and Sacraments. If they possessed spiritual under- 
standing, which alone can impel man to make such inquiry, 
they would quickly perceive that the breaking out of the World 
War is not to be laid at the door of Christ’s Church, and hence, 
in reality not to be charged to God Himself, to wit, for having 
withheld His grace and the means of grace from mankind, but 
must be attributed’ to the wickedness of man, man’s wilful re- 
jection of God’s grace, and to those in particular who have led 
men away from God’s good and gracious Word. 

For us there can be no question but that, since the Lord 
rules the whole universe, this terrible war was a manifestation 
of His just and mighty wrath, and a punishment that has come 
‘particularly upon nations called Christian because, despite the 
fact that the Gospel of Christ had been given them, they had, 
in their majorities, turned a deaf ear to it, aye, had even fallen 
away from their former faith, and given themselves over to all 
- manner of idolatry and gross selfishness. It is no secret that 
in all the so-called Christian countries there has been, during 
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the past decades, a huge defection from the Church of Christ 
and true Christian faith, accompanied, as such defection always 
is, with a shocking increase of materialism and flesh-worship. 

As Aristotelian philosophy had through the Schoolmen, as 
they are called, corrupted all the teachings of Christ in the pre- 
Reformation period, just so in recent times materialistic ration- 
alism and preeminently the evolutionistic theory was set in oppo- 
sition to the Bible, and was made the basis of all teaching in 
science and in theology. Any one acquainted with the facts 
knows that few were the schools of higher learning in all so-. 
ealled Christian lands in which all teaching was not dominated 
by this theory and the spirit of rationalism. Proud over their 
success in the development of natural sciences, men of learning 
had combined in the rejection of all mystery and in the refusal 
to accept anything on divine authority. Nothing would they 
accept or concede to be true, such was the declaration of these 
men, that was not scientifically demonstrable, and hence evolved 
from human reason, or brought into consonance with man’s own 
experience and the processes of his intellect. 

From such attitude and teaching resulted contempt not 


only for the Gospel of Christ, but the moral law, all divine law. 


Holding themselves to be nothing but the product of an im- 
personal force, with no permanent existence as individual, per- 
sonal beings, how could they perceive or acknowledge any per- 
sonal accountability of man to a divine Maker and Lord, and 
how, therefore, do otherwise than scoff at all moral law and 
obligation, and abandon themselves to all the lusts of the flesh, 
and deride him as a fool who should permit any consideration 
of right and duty to restrain him from gratifying his every 
carnal desire! 

The war is ended. But is there any evidence that it te 
brought a moral awakening to the hosts of men and the leaders 
of thought and education who were caught in the maelstrom of 
materialistic rationalism and heathenish sensualism? Or is 
there any evidence that the ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical bodies 
which had permitted themselves to be swept away from the Bible 
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and faith in Christ by the mighty wave of rationalism and their 
desire to hold especially the learned and cultured people by 
making the religion of Christ conformable to reason, have come 
to realize the awful fraud and crime into which they had been 
drawn? Alas, no. The calls for reconstruction of Church and 
religion which have reached us from prominent clergymen and 
laymen have nearly all urged, not the return to the pure Bible- 
faith, the faith in the all-sufficient mediatorial obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ and the saving and sanctifying power of His 
pure Gospel and Sacraments, but the abandonment of all that 
which they declare divisive and, therefore, the abandonment of 
all that is fundamental and essential in the pure Christian faith. 
Unabashed, men who lay claim to the glorious title of Christian 
ery out for a consolidation and unification of all Churches and 
all religions on the basis of life and deeds, character and conduct 
alone, eliminating wholly the Bible as the inspired Word of God 
and Christ as the Redeemer. Organization, unified, centralized 
control —that is to be the cure of all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, of all the world’s woes and evils. Peace they might have, if 
that program they could carry out, but know not that it would 
be the peace of death. Oh, how blind men are who know not 
that the Law never gives life, but only kills, and that spiritually 
dead men can as little quicken themselves into spiritual life as 
the physically dead can resurrect themselves into physical life. 

This is the condition we must face, and we may entertain 
no hope that the wise and learned of this world, uncured as they 
are of their deification of human reason, will do and act dif- 
ferently in the days to come than before the great war. We 
must expect’ them to continue their fight against the Bible and 
the Christian faith, and for the enthronement of their paganiz- 

ing rationalistic theories. 

_ Fearlessly we must challenge these enemies of the Bible 
and the Christ. Clearly does St. Paul set forth, as one of the 
necessary qualifications of Christ’s ministers, the ability to re- 
fute the gainsayers. Apologetics, the defense of our Christian 
faith, is a duty laid upon His Church and ministers by the Lord. 
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And this requires beating the enemy with his own weapons, 
proving false and untenable, by the test of sound reason and the 
actual results of genuine scientific research, whatsoever under 
_the guise of science and philosophy may be advanced against 
the Bible and our Christian faith. . To do this we must acquire 
a thorough knowledge of all science, and of every method em- 
ployed in so-called scientific research. 

Complaint has been made that for such apologetic work our 
ministers have, as a rule, not been sufficiently equipped, and that 
our American Lutheran Church has failed to meet in the public. 
forum the attacks of the enemies of Christ, men who by their 
unquestioned learning and their cunning and bold assertions 
have undermined the faith of many simple Christians. 

How often have not our own synodical papers lamented the 
fact that our young men and women have been bereft of their 
faith by attending schools of higher learning through the poison 
of rationalism and infidelity injected by their teachers! Earnestly 
have we warned against the danger threatening our youth at 
such schools where the Gospel of Christ does not rule, and yet 
we have provided no opportunity, for such of our youth as are 
desirous of preparing for some high secular calling and pro- 
fession, of acquiring the necessary learning at any of our in- 
stitutions, or at an institution founded for such work and 
under Christian influence. Surely, we do not want to keep our 
young men and women from acquiring higher learning and 
fitting themselves for the most influential and important posi- 
tions in life. Mindful of the duty we owe all our fellow-men, 
our country and nation, as well as of the duty imposed upon us 
by the Lord, both through the explicit command of love for Him 
and our fellow-men and by the dominion given us over all-the 
earth, the duty of rendering the greatest possible service to all 
the world, we must rather urge and enable all our youth to de- 
velop in the largest possible measure their every God-given, 
faculty and power that they may do valiant service in the con- 
quest of nature, and in the advancement of genuine social prog- 
ress, and above all, in the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ 
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on earth. Our first duty is towards the members of our Church. 
“As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially to them who are of the household of faith,” reads 
St. Paul’s admonition Gal. 6,10. And our first duty towards 
our brethren is to protect them in their faith, and at the same 
time enable them to make the most of their God-given powers in 
service to God and man, Church and State. 

In this connection cognizance must also be taken of the fact 
that our Church has suffered great loss not only through the at- 
tendance of our youth seeking higher learning at schools whose 
teachers undermine all faith, but also through attendance at all 
manner of sectarian and even Romanist schools, such as girls’ 
seminaries, nurses’ training-schools, and the like. It has been 
said that we suffer from a dearth of men and women of higher 
education, so much needed for all manner of important church- 
work. Is not the prime cause of this dearth the loss of so many 
of our youth who, in seeking a higher education, find themselves 
compelled to go to institutions under sectarian and infidel in- 
fluence, and there suffer loss or perversion of their faith? And 
might we not hope to reverse the process and turn our former 
loss into gain, if we equipped institutions of higher learning 

_ with well-qualified teachers, maintaining the highest standard 
in the character of their work and discipline ? 
More than ever has it become apparent during the late war 
that our Church outside of the circle of its own members is little 
_ known to our fellow-Americans as to its distinctive teachings, 
; its polity and practise, and even its glorious history. This 
ignorance kas led to false assumptions and suspicions, and thus 
4 it was possible that malicious and slanderous misrepresentations 
’ gained credence with many to the hurt and harm of our Church 
and its members. We have been charged with aloofness, not so 
~ much, I feel, because of our refusal to enter into unionistic 
_ services and alliances with other religious bodies, but rather be- 
- cause of our failure to bring our Church and its teachings to the 
_ knowledge of the public. Another cause for such charge is the 
_ failure of our people to take an active and prominent part in 
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the political and social life, even in communities in which they 
constitute a respectable element and power. If now we ask why 
our Church has not been given more publicity, and why our 
members have not figured more prominently in public life, and 
in all those activities whose purpose is civie and social better- 
ment, is not this the answer: The lack of men and women who 
combine with a thorough religious education that general higher 
education which alone inspires the confidence required for 
public activity? There is no denying the fact that we shall the 
more effectually prove ourselves the light and the salt of the 
world, the more powerfully we can inject ourselves into public 
life and help shape and determine public opinion and public 
action. And if we cannot deny that to be our duty as Christians 
and citizens of our democratic commonwealth which the Lord 
enjoined upon the children of Israel with respect to the city in 
which they were captives, then we must most certainly recognize 
it a duty before God to fit ourselves and our children for the 
most arduous civic tasks, the highest civil positions, and strive 
to make the largest possible contribution to the common welfare 
of our country, and to those communities in which we live. 
Missionaries of and for Christ we Christians of necessity are in 
all our life and conduct, and the more prominent and influential 
a role we can play in the community life, the more prominent 
and impressive will be our testimony for the truth and power 
of Christ’s Gospel, even though that testimony be given in no 
other way than by a truly exemplary Christian life and our 
earnest endeavors to render faithful service and combat all that 
is evil, corrupt, and harmful. Nor can any one long remain 
blind to the fact that the influences by which we are sur- 
rounded react upon us all, and that public opinion, no matter 
by whom shaped, is bound to affect our own thought, and more 
especially that of our youth, in a manner either beneficial or 
harmful. Thus even our religious liberty may become en- 
dangered. Realizing this fact, we Christians, filled with true 
love for God and all our fellow-men, surely cannot but employ 
every legitimate and available means to influence public opinion 
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and shape public life in harmony with the will of God, and 
this as much to insure civil tranquillity and happiness to all 
men as to avert any injustice or violence being done to God’s 
children. For this reason I hold it a legitimate and laudable 
ambition to make possible for all our youth the acquisition of 
an education which will fit them for the highest and most in- 
fluential career to which by reason of their natural endowments 
they may properly aspire, at an institution where they will at 
the same time be made truly strong in the Lord, able represen- 
tatives and defenders of their Christian and Lutheran faith and 
Church. Nor do I see any reason why, if it can be done, Chris- 
tian love should not impel us to do as much for our gifted young 
men and women in preparation for other high callings as we do 
for those who purpose to serve the Lord, His Church, and man- 
kind as ministers of the Gospel. The teacher, the author, the 
editor, the lawyer, the judge, and the statesman, and whoever 
else serves as a leader of men and a molder of public thought 
and life, is undoubtedly a great public benefactor, if guided by 
right principles and intent upon serving the Lord in having the 
world’s work done in accordance with His will; and this is true, 
even though limited to the maintenance and furtherance of civic 
righteousness. Moreover, it seems to me no one can but agree 
that, the more firmly convinced we are that we by God’s grace, 
through the true knowledge of Christ’s Gospel, are enabled to 
judge aright all civil as well as all spiritual matters, the more 
intent we must be upon rendering that service which will secure 
to all men their rights and liberties, the nearest possible ap- 
proach to equal justice, protection, and opportunity for all, 
without any discrimination because of race, creed, or color. 
May I not also in this connection point to the necessity, 
often deplored, due to lack of able lay representatives in civic 
life, of our ministers’ engaging in activities for the public good 
and the protection of the Church which, while entirely legiti- 
mate for them to engage in either as citizens or as servants of 
the Church, had yet better be left to laymen, in order to avoid 
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false impressions and the danger of having the Chureh drawn 
into the political arena ? 

Another well-known and undisputed fact to-which atten- 
tion should be drawn is that much educational, missionary, and 
parish work, now often neglected because of lack of duly pre- 
pared workers, could be done, if we had well-educated deacon- 
esses, Women missionaries, and teachers who could serve as 
teachers in our parish and mission-schools, as nurses and parish 
visitors in our churches. 

If we are to maintain our parish school system, we shall 
—such is my conviction — have to make this our slogan: “No 
church without a parish school.” And if that program is to be 
carried out, Synod will have to back up by active assistance all 
schools which the individual congregations are unable to sus- 
tain; and this, I feel, can be done only through the creation of 
a Parish School Endowment Fund and the adoption of some 
plan which will give us teachers for our poorer parishes who 
will work, as deaconesses are wont to do, without pay, having 
their living secured by a common fund, and provided with a 
home to which they may always retire. 

Our parish schools, if they are to be maintained, must keep 
step with every advance made by the public schools. Our 
teachers’ colleges should be accredited, and such training must 
be given our teachers that they need never hesitate to subject 
themselves to any test the civil authorities may choose to pre- 
scribe for public school teachers. Moreover, I believe it the part 
of wisdom not only to give to our teachers a training fitting them | 
for their work, but an education which will enable them to im- 
press both our own people and all American citizens with their 
superior character and culture. 

T have touched particularly upon the need of the hiphar, 
class of teachers for our parish schools because of their import- 
ance for our Church, and because they are the foundation for all 


our higher education, and, I may add, because of our conviction _ 


that through them we are rendering the greatest possible service 
to our country in furnishing the State with the very best of 
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citizens. I do not share the opinion of some of our men that 
antagonism exists in any large measure in our country against 
our Lutheran parish schools because they are church schools 
and Lutheran schools, nor because of any idea that our schools 
fail to fit their pupils for a right participation in American life 
and for the performance of a man’s job, Other schools than 
ours are a thorn in the eyes of zealous and patriotic Americans 
because of the conviction that in them children are made to im- 
bibe beliefs wholly at variance with the fundamental principles 
of Americanism and democracy, but against which they dare not 
proceed separately, because they know that the cry of religious 
persecution would certainly be raised, and raised effectually. 
Hence the desire of having all parish schools suppressed and 
prohibited. The greater the menace is perceived to be, the more 
intent we must be on being prepared to have our schools furnish 
proof of their efficiency and of their Americanism. And this it 
is that lends weight to the argument that our teachers should 
stand out as»men of superior ability, character, and culture. 

We now come to the consideration of the question: What 
can and shall be done to practically meet our present conditions 
and needs, make the most of our opportunities, and in ever 
larger measure fulfil the great mission laid upon us as the 
Church of Christ and the children of God ? 

My first suggestion is that we should make all our colleges 
full colleges, and bring them up to the highest standard reached 
_by any other like institutions in our country. And that there 
may be no question as to their efficiency, I deem it advisable 
that Synod have them accredited by the proper civil authorities, 
unless conditions should be imposed interfering with their char- 
acter and purpose as genuinely Christian and Lutheran insti- 
tutions. Rather fewer institutions which are up to the highest 
mark than many institutions which fail to satisfy the present- 
day needs and demands of those whom we must desire to come 
to our schools. This includes giving them all necessary equip- 
rent in men and material. And in my understanding this 
should also mean the addition of all courses of study offered by 
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other colleges, though not necessarily so that all our colleges 
would each offer every course. 

My second suggestion is that we seriously consider ae 
improvement and expansion in the work of our Seminary at 
St. Louis as is necessary and practicable to fit its graduates 
for the most efficient work of ministers of Christ in our day and 
our country. 

My third suggestion is that to the students of our normal 
schools be given, besides the special training for their work as 
pedagogs, a general cultural education equaling that of an — 
American college. 

My fourth suggestion is that we establish a deaconess in- — 
stitute and other institutions for the higher education of young 
women with a particular view to equipping them for church- 
work, as opportunity or need may appear and the necessary 
funds can be raised. 

My last suggestion is that we seriously keep before us the 
task of establishing, at’ the earliest possible opportunities, a 
Lutheran university. a 

We are all agreed that as it is the supreme duty of the j 
Church to preach the Gospel to every creature, the same duty — 
devolves upon it to provide for the most efficient education of © 
the largest possible number of young men for the ministry. Nor 
will any one dissent from the statement that with the change of — 
conditions under which the people live and labor the require- _ 
ments for the preparation of an efficient ministry change. — 
Surely, the man who is to minister to a congregation made up, — 
if only in part, of persons who have acquired a higher education _ 
requires a different equipment from one who is to serve a con- — 
gregation whose members have reegived only a moderate edu- — 
cation. The man who is to labor only among people of Lutheran - 
antecedents and education has no need of knowing the Puritan - 
mind such as must he who is to cast his net among those who 
have grown up under Puritan teaching and environment. Now, 
since our ministers will undoubtedly more and more be called 
on to serve congregations with an element of highly educated 
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members, and in the performance of their work will encounter 
people affected by, and often infected with, the rationalism and 
materialism of our day, it certainly behooves us to give the men 
preparing for the ministry the best possible training for those 
conditions and problems with which they will have to wrestle. 
[ do not purpose to go into any details as to the special studies 
to be added or expanded at our colleges, if the course for pro- 
spective ministerial students shall be extended by two years. 
The Survey Committee, appointed by the Delegate Synod at its 
last session, has made quite a number of recommendations based 
upon such extension. There is no man with any experience in 
the ministry who will not energetically endorse the proposed ex- 
tension, and that because he knows that what Cicero said of the 
orator applies with special force to the Christian minister of our 
day, that there is no knowledge on any subject that will not be 
of service to him in the performance of his high office. If 
I may state what by reason of my experience I would urge upon 
the college student who contemplates entering the Christian min- 
_ istry, these things I should emphasize: The most perfect mastery 
_ of the ancient Bible-languages, of English and German, history 
and philosophy, the natural sciences, the social and economic de- 
yelopments since the days of the Reformation, and the religious 
_ history of our country, particularly that of Puritanism, the 
- latter also in its effect upon the character of men, and its atti- 
tude towards all civil and political issues. To every student 
at our colleges who is to enter the ministry should be given, as 

a part of the regular curriculum, training of the voice and musi- 
eal instruction sufficient to enable him to judge what is proper 
and in harmony with the character of our religious services and 
what not. The enumeration of the subjects specifically men- 


ye Thus, seo) I would say, if courses are to be added at our 
colleges for those who wish to prepare for other than the min- 
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without any delay,—then provision,should be made to give 
these other students such knowledge of our Church, its teach- 
ings and its history, as-to enable them to stand up publicly in the 
defense of it whenever it is assailed, and to act as its intelligent 
representatives in all movements and issues of a public character 
in which the life and the interests of our Church may be in- 
volved. Too often we nowadays hear even men of superior in- 
telligence and education say when religious questions are raised : 
“You must go to some minister-of our Church. “I cannot ex- 
plain this to you, or tell you why our Church takes this posi- 
tion.” Since we hold all Christians to be royal priests of God, 
we should also be eager to prepare all so that in their sphere of 
activity they may perform the duty of royal priests of God. 

As for our theological students, they should be thoroughly 
initiated into all the religious influences that have shaped our 
American history and life, and this to the end that as ministers 
and missionaries they may know how to approach those who 
have imbibed conceptions and views wholly different from those 
who have grown up in a Lutheran atmosphere. The more we 
enter upon work in the language of our country, the more the 
necessity of such knowledge will appear. 

So, too, I hold that our theological students should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the social and economic develop- 
ments of the past, and the movements resulting therefrom in 
our day. No intelligent man can close his eyes to the fact that 
both the Church as such and Christians in their individual ca- _ 
pacity as citizens and workers must take a definite stand towards _ 
the social and economic movements and innovations of our day, 
and that much will depend for the Church on the attitude taken, 
which self-evidently must be in faithful accord with God’s Word ~ 
and Christian principle, but which must also be sympathetic and 
wise, in no wise limiting the true liberty of the Christian and — 
of man. In so far as moral issues are involved in all these move- _ 
ments, the Church must be prepared to give positive and definite — 
answer, and every minister and religious teacher must be ready — 
to prove such answer by correct application of God’s Word and — 
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Law, and the,course dictated by such answer must be such as 
no upright child of God may consistently refuse to follow. In 
such matters the Church must lift up her voice for the instruc- 
tion of her own members and to ward off dangers threatening 
the members individually, the Church as a body, and the body 
politic. Every one knows how much harm has been done Christ’s 
Church by the incessant charge that the Church manifests no 
sympathy for the worker and the poor, offers no practical solu- 
tion for the removal of acknowledged moral evils, nor helps to 
solve this problem and, by a false application of the Law it 
preaches, that it upholds and perpetuates all manner of social 
and economic injustice. Nor do I hesitate to say that in times 
gone by we have not only failed to discern certain injustices 
and evils, and the right and effective measures to combat them, 
but have even failed to perceive the necessity of urging and 
organizing joint action for the maintenance of right principles 
and the protection of members of our Church, and others as 
well, in their rights under such principles. The prime cause 
for such failure is, in my judgment, to be found in a lack of 
study of economics and social movements and their immediate 
or eventual bearing on the life and liberty of all men, especially 
on the right of loyal disciples of Christ to work at their chosen 
ealling without being pledged to actions contrary to their con- 
yiction and conscience. 

I hesitate not to say that for the right preparation of the 
religious teachers and leaders of our day we should institute 
a special course of study on these subjects, and this to the end 
that our ministers may not only rightly and convincingly in- 
struct their own congregations as to their duty, but may also 
boldly set forth the truth in public print, and combat all that is 
violative of true morality and that liberty which we Americans 
rightly hold to be the inalienable right of every man. 

Also, I am firmly convinced that there are valuable methods 


in the training of our ministers for their future work, both theo- 
logical and practical, not now employed at our seminaries, which 
should be introduced without delay, methods which will enlarge 
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the scope of the students’ knowledge, develop independent judg- 
ment, and teach them how quickly to avail themselves of all 
resources and to exhaust all opportunities: In this connection 
I may refer to the fact that those charged with the oversight of 
our mission-work and our missionaries have often voiced it as 
their opinion that a course in practical mission-work should be 
instituted at our seminaries and put in charge of a man of large 
practical experience. 

To give opportunity to the professors at our schools to study 
the work and methods of other institutions, and to make special 
studies in line with their professional work and on any par- 
ticularly important and burning issue, the suggestion has been 
made, and should be seriously pondered, to give to our men 
what is known as the sabbatical vacation, a release from all 
class and institutional work every seventh year. 

This would seem not only desirable, but a necessity, if we 
wish our men not only to keep pace with all advance in what 
may be termed scientific learning, but to publish books and 
magazine articles in which they are to make valuable contri- 
butions to such advance, and to combat publicly the manifold 
errors and sophistries by which, through so-called scientific 
books, learned, and unlearned men are shaken in their faith 
and led astray. No open-minded man in our midst will deny 
that we should endeavor to have gifted men of ours seek, through 
literary channels, to exercise a larger influence in bringing 
Christ’s pure Gospel to the knowledge of all men, and to repel 
all assaults made upon the true Christian faith. 

We certainly must see and agree that if we would let our 
light shine before the people, we must also endeavor to have all 
the facts of life and all movements of every character placed 
before men in the light of divine truth and revelation. 

And this should be done not only by our clergymen and 
theological professors, it should also be done by men of every 


professional calling. Nor is it necessary for me to furnish 


proof that for such work as the refutation of the higher critics 
of our day in their alleged scientific findings and deductions it 
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will be necessary to have specialists who can devote themselves 
wholly to a special line of work. 

Such men of every calling we shall have in sufliciently large 
and ever increasing number only if we both induce our young 
men to fit themselves for higher callings and create for them 
the opportunity of acquiring the necessary preparation together 
with a sound and profound knowledge of Lutheranism. That 
means either the addition, to our present institutions, of all 
courses required for such work or the creation of special in- 
stitutions for such work, and should eventually lead to the 
establishment of a Lutheran university. 

As to the expansion of the training given at our teachers’ 
colleges and the curriculum and other provisions for the train- 
ing of women as deaconesses, teachers, nurses, parish- and mis- 
sionary workers, I do not feel it necessary in this paper to say 
any more than has been said. 

But I do want to emphasize that this is the urgent call 
to the Church and the individual Lutherans of our day and 
country: to supply the opportunity for all our young men and 
women, no matter for what calling they desire to prepare, to 
secure their higher education at a Lutheran college, ladies’ sem- 
inary, normal school, or by whatever other name the higher 
institution may be designated. 

Without delay Synod should determine whether it means 
to hold to its program of having Synod conduct schools solely 
for the preparation of church-workers, or whether it is also 
willing and ready to provide the schooling for other callings. 
If the decision should be made to adhere to the first course, no 
time should be lost to get all forward-looking and zealous mem- 
bers of Synod, men and women, together in a powerful Educa- 
tional Association for the founding of the largest possible num- 
ber of Lutheran institutions of every description needed to give 
all our youth the advantage of efficient preparation for their 
chosen work together with a thorough study of Lutheranism and 


genuine Christian environment. 
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For myself I see no reason why the same principle should 
not apply to all higher education which underlies our parish 
schools. I do not share the fear that the combination of all 
courses in one institution will deflect any number of our young 
men from the ministry. Given the right men at the head, who, 
filled with the love of Christ, will urge upon all the students 
the supreme glory and importance of the Christian ministry, 
quite the opposite result should be achieved. 

Here it may be proper to direct attention to the necessity of 
guarding against the danger of stagnation and deterioration 
resulting from inbreeding and of securing men thoroughly 
equipped for work at our higher institutions. We all know 
the course hitherto followed in the selection of professors for 
our institutions, and how little many of the men at the time of 
their election were prepared for the special work for which they 
were called. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of the fact that the 
founders of our Synod and its educational work were men who 
had enjoyed university training. A’ wise course it might be to 
select specially gifted young men and have them, after gradua- 
tion from our Seminary in St. Louis, sent to universities, there 
to prepare themselves for the teaching of some special branch. 
The man who knows little more than the graduates of our col- . 
leges and seminaries no one will contend to be equipped as he 
should be who is to be a teacher at such institutions 

Since, in the interest of Synod, men should be induced to 
take up such studies, and also, I would suggest, pursue them 
under the guidance or with the counsel of our St. Louis Faculty, 
Synod should furnish the means for such study. Nations like 
Japan, we are informed, do this for the furtherance of the 
national welfare. Why should not the Church do a like thing 
tor the furtherance of her momentous work? If we fail to do 
this, if practicable, do we not fall under the stricture expressed 
by Christ in the Parable of the Unfaithful Steward in the 
words: ‘For the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light,’ Luke 16, 8? 
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If, as some fear, our Church is in future to be beset with 
great difficulties and exposed to strong antagonism aiming at 
its suppression and extinction, what wiser course for us to 
pursue than to secure a large corps of the ablest leaders and 
defenders ! 

Nor let us forget the duty Luther urged upon all the Chris- 
tian people of his day with respect to the common welfare. Let 
us not overlook the fact that the Reformation had for its leaders 
men of the very highest intellectual ability and attainments, 
and that it exercised its mighty influence and secured its mar- 
velous growth and success largely through the control of, and 
the work done at, the universities, as also through the fearless 
and extensive use made of what we to-day would call literary 
propaganda, popular and learned. Luther was particularly in- 
tent upon reaching all the people. He spoke and wrote to them 
in their own language. Beyond a doubt he was the greatest. 
literary propagandist the Church of Christ has ever had, and 
also the ablest and most resourceful defender of both the truth 
of God and the right of man to worship God in obedience to his 
own conviction and conscience. If to-day we had men with the 
same confidence, born not only of firm religious conviction, 
which our men possess, but also of profound learning, could 
we not expect them to follow the example of Luther and his 
colleagues, the fathers of the Reformation ¢ 

is it not this very thing which in the measure of their 
opportunity and means the founders of our Synod did here in 
our country immediately after, or shortly after, their arrival in 
the founding of a college in the backwoods of Perry Co., Mo., 
which provided as full a course of study as any college of the 
day, and to which they invited all young men seeking higher 
learning through the daily press, and in the founding of a 
Ladies’ Seminary, and in the publishing of the Lutheraner and 
many a book and pamphlet? 

It is nothing new we are urging upon our Church and 
Synod, it is only that which both the fathers of the Reformation — 
and the founders of our Synod have done in their day. We 
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simply have not kept the pace set by them, have not carriéd out 
the true and full program of our Chureh. The reason for this 
tailure was not lack of faith or love, foresight or will, but the 
excess of opportunity or of work over our resources. We simply 
had to concentrate first on the most urgent and most important 
work, and be satisfied with giving our workers no more of prep- 
aration than was absolutely required in obedience to God’s 
Word to equip them for the work of their day. Times and con- 
ditions, requirements and needs, have changed. We can no | 
longer plead the excuse of colonial conditions, dearth of avail- 
able men and of money, the limitation of language and other 
limitations. God has so abundantly blessed us that if we will 
only make determined and consecrated effort, we can both ex- 
pand our existing institutions and add others in the measure 
needed to enlarge our work and opportunities, and meet all re- 
quirements. A mighty force we are and great are our resources. _ 
What is needed is that we gather them up, consolidate them, and 
throw them into the Lord’s work. 

Yes, we need money, much money, to carry out the in- 
dicated expansion. But rightly has it been said by our officials 
and leaders that the money needed for the work the Lord would 
have us do He has given us. All that is needed to secure this 
money for the Lord’s work is that all our Christians are made 
to hear the Lord’s cry: The Lord hath need thereof. 

Confident I am that such eall, sent forth through alt our 
congregations, will meet with a willing and generous response 
by the mighty host of our Lutheran Christians. And this em- 
boldens me to make my final suggestion: That, in commemora- 
tion of the quadricentennial.of Luther’s heroic stand at the 
Diet of Worms, Synod at its sessions next year be asked to re- 
solve for 1921 a great campaign for the raising of not less 
than two million dollars for the expansion of our higher educa- 
tional work. } 

New York, N. Y. Wa. ScHOENFELD. 
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COMMENT ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

“Every man,” says Coleridge, ‘‘is born either an Aristo- 
telian or a Platonist.”” We need both in the Church. Rev. 
Schoenfeld is, intellectually, a Platonist.. The Aristotelian 
reasons from data, and on the basis of them seeks to arrive at 
judgments. The Platonist is controlled by ideals, and would 
refashion his environment to conform to these. Both are needed 
in the Church, the man who acts under the mandate of strong 
ideals, and the man who investigates data, and on the strength 
of his findings formulates judgments. And there is a place for 
men who hold medium ground between the two tendencies; for, 
though a man be born either a representative of one or the other 
method of reasoning, yet one may strive to acquire a habit of 
thought which, while_it gives due cognizance to facts as they 
are, does. not deny the fructifying influence of abstract thought. 
We shall never attain to perfect balance of these forces within 
us, and in this sense Coleridge’s dictum remains true. Hence, 
though endeavoring to take a position of mediation, the writer 
of this comment remains conscious of a certain bias in favor 
of things as they are. Rev. Schoenfeld’s paper was written to 
bring out discussion, and is published in TuroLoarcaL Quar- 
rERLY for the same reason. Naturally, discussion will bring 
out differences, and in deciding for one position or the other, 
the fundamental attitude of those who set forth divergent views, 
their fundamental difference of mental habit, will be considered 
by the reader when he pronounces his verdict. Moreover, the 
writer does not believe that there will be unanimity in the Mis- 
souri Synod regarding most of the issues raised by our Kduca- 
tional Reconstruction program, but that in the end a majority, 
and not a very large one, will decide. 

Rev. Schoenfeld’s paper pleads for a greater influence of 
our Church upon civie and cultural life, and for greater effi- 
ciency of our teachers and pastors in their special callings. The 
realization of these objects is made to hinge on two conditions: 
1) Special preparation of the clergy to combat the errors and 
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evils of the day, first, by a study of science (apologetics), and 
secondly, by a close acquaintance with economics. 2) The 
training of our youth for higher spheres of activity. Let us 
examine these propositions in the order stated. 

First, however, the object. Rev. Schoenfeld rightly con- 
demns the prevalent error that the Church is to realize the so- 
called ‘social’? conception of the Kingdom of God. This, of 
course (aside from the confessional principle), precludes the 
cooperation of our Church in the work of the Reformed de- - 
nominations, which are all under the influence of the Ritschl- 
Rauschenbusch-Gladden idea of the social message of the Gospel. 
We should have to do our work alone. But the question which 
immediately arises is this: Has the Church any such commis- 
sion as the author sets forth as a field hitherto unworked? He 
sums the matter up with the term “civic and social better- 
ment.” We hold that this is not the province of the Church. 
Undoubtedly, the Church is the greatest cultural agency in 
the world. Undoubtedly, it is the only ageney which can 
achieve lasting results in this direction. But, undoubtedly, the 
Church has only one means of achieving this end: the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and its necessary result, the ‘‘exemplary Chris- 
tian life,’ as Rey. Schoenfeld expresses it, of its adherents. 
Social betterment is a by-product of the Gospel. It was so in 
ancient Galilee, when bloody Herod did ‘many things” under 
the influence of the Baptist’s teachings, though he remained 
a reprobate. When Paul left Malta, there was a great improve- 
ment in the physical’well-being of the dwellers on that island. 
All that makes our civilization so different from the status of 
Persia and China is a by-product of the Gospel. On Java, the 
Christianized portions of the island have good roads — the 
heathen sections are a jungle with narrow footpaths. How, 
then, — shall road-making be termed a “purpose” of missionary 
endeavor? We might fill many pages with parallels. Granted 
that our Lutheran faith, being simply the ancient apostolic 
faith, would work tremendous changes for the better in civic 
life if its influence were predominating, yet such influence upon 
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the life of our fellow-citizens cannot be urged as a purpose 
which the Church must set for herself in determining her educa- 
tional program. The educational program of our Church is 
only a sector cut out of the sphere which her Lord and Master 
has established for her—to preach repentance and faith. We 
cannot serve any cultural and civic purpose better, nor more 
directly, than by centering the entire activity of our Church 
upon her divinely determined program. In my Chicago parish, 
numbering 1,400 souls, there was not one case of divorce in five 
years. According to American averages there should-have been 
a score or more. How was this cultural effect obtained? By 
educating the intelligent membership to public activity in sup- 
port of the movement against easy divorce? No, by educating 
them in the verities of the Christian religion. This is one case 
out of a thousand,—let us say, out of ten thousand, Preach 
repentance and faith, and even wicked Herod will become 
less unmitigated a tyrant, and the health department on Malta 
will report a decrease in the death-rate. ‘Cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” most literally; infectious diseases are rare in 
America while they slay millions annually in India. Preach 
the Gospel! Preach godliness! The by-products of such preach- 
ing make life worth living in America. 

A pologetics.—Apologeties is the scientific defense of Chris- 
tianity. Apologetics says to the skeptic: Let us put aside, for 
the sake of argument, theology and the Bible; upon your own 
premises you are wrong,—and proceeds to prove it. Does it 
convince? We do not know of a single case of conversion to 
Christian faith through the dissertations of the Apologists. That 
young Christians, affected by the anti-Christian world-view of 
their teachers in high school and college, may be strengthened by 
their talk with a pastor who is able to point out, e. g., the fal- 
lacies of the Evolutionary theory, cannot be doubted.* As for 
working tangible results in the direction of stemming the tide 
of naturalistic thought in American life by instructing our 
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* “University pastors,” men who have special training enabling them 
to exert a stabilizing influence, would certainly be a desideratum in cities 
where our young people take their courses. - 
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pastors in Apologetic method, — as well attempt to stop an 
avalanche with the palm of your hand. The difficulty is not 
at all intellectual; carnal man wants to get rid of the notion 
of a Creator and of an absolute standard of ethics; he will 
heed resonable argument as little as the voluptuary heeds the 
cautions of his physician. 

Our pastors, we should say, are not uninstructed along 
these lines. In their Seminary course of Dogmatics, in Psy- 
chology, in Pedagogy,’ the wnreasonableness of unbelief is 
pointed out with much detail. But as for requiring them to 
obtain. a “thorough knowledge of all science and of every 
method employed in scientific research,” that is impossible, 
since not even the professional scientists are able to cultivate 
more than a limited field of study; and also unnecessary, since 
the sciences, in so far as they deal with the data of observation, 
are not anti-Biblical, and since the anti-Biblical theories which 
men superimpose upon these data are the same in all depart- 
ments of science, and are practically covered by the argument 
against Evolution. 

The writer agrees with Rev. Schoenfeld inasmuch as he, 
too, believes it to be highly desirable that we train some of our 
men for special knowledge in the latest research of science. We 
ought to have, at all times, specialists who can speak with 
authority derived from expert training. Such men should be 
ready to discuss the claims of infidel science not only in our. 
own periodicals and in special works, but also in the secular 
press, and to advise brethren who have a “hard case” on hand. 
Even so we ought to have men who cultivate, as a specialty, 
the field of Higher Criticism.’ But to have all our men pre- 
pared to prove from Assyrian and Egyptian records the errors 
of modern criticism,—that can never be. The Presbyterians 
have only one man, Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, of Princeton, 
who is able to meet the Pan-Babylonians and other critics of 
the Old Testament on their own ground. And that one man 
is an army. Let us, too, have specialists, but let us not attempt 
the impossible, endeavoring to make of every pastor an Neepers 
reader of Sumerian tablets. 
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Economics. —I cannot conceive of one man embodying in 
himself the 
can only, use experts in this work—and of an authority on 
economics. And why should we assume that our people are 
restless under the attitude of our Church with reference to the 
Labor problem, sanitary housing, ete.? Our parishes are made 
up to the extent of 95 per cent. of laboring people. We do not 
pander to the wealthy, like some Reformed congregations in 
the cities. Why call up a problem which is a non ens? If 
sporadic expressions are heard which are an echo of Socialist 
rantings against “the Church,” the pastor will know what to 
preach on the relations of Capital and Labor. As for bringing 
our influence to bear upon the solution of economic problems 
by civic agencies, that, again, is outside the sphere of the Church. 
None of the New Testament writings contain directions for 
social activity on the part of Christian clergy and people, ex- 
cept inasmuch as the followers of Christ are commanded to 
obey the law of love, and each, in his own calling, make this 
law the principle of action. This, indeed, we must preach un- 
ceasingly. But there our commission, and hence our authority, 
ends. Economics is a tremendous subject. No one man is able, 
in a lifetime, to span more than a small sector of it. And if he 
were able to gain expert knowledge of the subject, (and only 
expert knowledge will serve for leadership,) he would tran- 
scend his commission as a preacher of the Gospel if he were to 
become active in the civic implications (legislation, for instance) 
which come under the purvey of applied economics. Again, we 
say, by bringing people to Christ we are doing more for the 
solution of economic problems than we should be able to do by 
methods that attack the fruit, and not the root, of social wrongs. 

The Training of Our Youth for Higher Callings.— No 
one will presume to deny that the training of a large percentage 
of our youth for higher callings by a system of Christian colleges 
were a consummation devoutly to be wished. However, we must 
be on our guard in stating the functions of the Church in this 
respect, and also in our-choice of means and measures for the 
performance of that which may be done for higher education 
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within our Church. Has the Church the purpose to prepare its 
people for “an active and prominent part in political and social 
life’? When Rey. Schoenfeld says that it is “a legitimate and 
laudable ambition to make possible for our youth an education 
which will fit them for influential careers,’ we find ourselves 
in hearty agreement with him. But who is to do this work ? 
The Church as such? Surely, the Church will be found ready 
to grant her approval to the efforts of those who associate them- 
selves together for the purpose of establishing colleges and acad- 
emies which our youth can attend with a minimum of peril to 
their faith and morals. But it cannot be sucessfully maintained 
that the Church as a coetus of believers is under obligation to 
create agencies which would serve the purpose of “fitting her 
youth for high and influential careers.” It is a splendid thing 
to be a skilled architect, a capable physician, a learned jurist, 
an efficient chemist, an authority on plant life, an expert on 
soils, an adept at civil engineering, an efficient journalist, a 
trained accountant, — but shall the Church conceive it her 
object to train men and women for such callings in order that 
“our people may take an active and prominent part in political 
and social life’? Has she, at all, the duty to provide for a 
small number of her membership the special advantage of such 
training for temporal success? It would be difficult to put the 
matter thus concretely to our congregations, and then to plead 
for donations toward such a purpose “for the sake of Jesus 
Christ.” And we have no right, as a church-body, to ask for 
money on any other plea from our general membership. 
This does not mean that the establishment of colleges and 
academies should not be part’of our educational program. Let 
us grant, by synodical resolution, permissien to societies which, 
having shown evidence of the proper spirit, would associate for 
such purposes those in our midst who ‘possess a live perception 
of the advantages which our youth would derive from a Chris- 
tian college-training. The want of such institutions in our 
Synod has, as Rey. Schoenfeld says, been acutely felt. But 
the present writer cannot admit the propriety of placing upon 
a church-body the obligation to train men and women for the 
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purpose of “making our influence felt in public life,” nor, in- 
deed, of establishing schools from which, for economic reasons, 
99 per cent. of our youth would be excluded. The parochial 
school is not at all a parallel. Every child has a right to a 
common school education. And the essential purpose of such 
an education is to train character. American educators are 
agreed that religion should permeate the entire school-life of 
the child, in order that a good citizenry may be reared. Our 
parochial schools are the best means of implanting the religious 
principle in the mind during its most plastic years. And this 
the Church ought to do in her own interest. The duty is un- 
escapable. We even believe, with Rev. Schoenfeld, that a large 
fund ought to be created which would aid poor congregations 
in maintaining an efficient parish school. The obligation of 
training her children is one which the Church has by an in- 
herent necessity. On the other hand, no one may say: “The 
Church has failed of her duty towards me; I might have be- 
come a great jurist and, as such, a power in the community, 
had the Church only provided the means of education.” Why, 
if such reasoning were correct, would it not be the duty of the 
Church to establish schools for scientific farming, or Institutes 
of Art, or Musical Conservatories? All such agencies train 
men and women for social and political prominence. On the 
other hand, we ought to sympathize with every effort which is 
made by free associations of our laity and clergy for the estab- 
lishment of schools of higher learning and special vocations, 
even as we encourage the building of hospitals by (and for) 
our people. E 

The suggestion so frequently discussed in our Synod of late 
that our synodical colleges be so altered in their courses of study 
that they would serve the purpose of general Christian colleges 
instead of being. (solely) preparatory schools for St. Louis, 
should be viewed under the same aspect. If a man decides: 
“My boy shall be a civil engineer,” by what line of reasoning 
can he demand of the Church that she provide special safe- 
guards for the spiritual welfare of his son, while the Church 
makes no such special provisions for the poor man’s son who 
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works in a factory? And why should the institutions which 
the Church has built up for the sole purpose of preparing men 
for the ministry be altered to suit the desires of a special class? 
If that could be done without diminishing the number of grad- 
uates for St. Louis, the case might be viewed with indifference. 
However, the experience of General Synod and Norwegian 
Synod institutions, to mention only these two bodies, conclu- 
sively proves that the number of boys who will eventually 
choose the ministry is greatly diminished by thus widening the 
scope of the Church’s own institutions. That the courses which 
now constitute the curriculum of our colleges are in need of re- 
vision, no one, I hope, will deny. But the character of the 
institutions should remain what it is, lest the experience of 
other synods be repeated among us. By all means, let us do 
what Rev. Schoenfeld suggests — found the largest possible 
number of Lutheran colleges needed to give our youth an op- 
portunity to secure a higher education in Christian environ- 
ment. But let this be done through the efforts of those who can 
be sufficiently interested to associate themselves with others in 
societies having this special object. Two million dollars, the 
sum mentioned in Rev. Schoenfeld’s paper, would be sufficient 
to build and equip two first-rate colleges. And the enthusiasm 
of those who foster the movement would provide the salaries 
and other funds needed for their upkeep. 

Lutheran University.—This suggestion would appear prac- 
ticable if it were not for several very material difficulties which 
would almost certainly arise if its realization were attempted. 

1) A university, one university, would be available only 
for a part of our Lutheran youth since our Synod is spread 
over the entire country, and distance alone would be a power- 
ful deterrent to many. 

2) A university would be of practical benefit only if 
Lutheran students could be prevailed upon to attend Lutheran 
colleges first. The main damage to faith and morals is done 
in the secondary schools. This hiatus must be bridged. 

3) A modern university plant could not be erected for less 
than $5,000,000 and an endowment of another $5,000,000 is 
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absolutely necessary for its running expenses. If free tuition 
is contemplated, this sum would have to be vastly increased. 

4) A university without what is called “academic free- 
dom” is unthinkable. The implications of this statement will 
become clear upon a little consideration. 

5) In building up a faculty, the task of finding a hundred 
university-bred men who would conform to our Lutheran stand- 
ards in their religious convictions might be attended with some 
difficulty. 

6) The number of students from our circles attending might 
prove a very great disappointment. Loyalty to their Church 
would not prevent young men and women from attending some 
other institution which has acquired a reputation in the depart- 
ment in which they desire to specialize. The experience of some 
of our academies (living and dead) speaks eloquently. 

7) Since the graduates of our Lutheran university would 
naturally have some learned profession in view, it would be 
necessary to make sure that its degrees and diplomas are ac- 
cepted in other institutions and by State boards. Since univer- 
sity teaching elsewhere conforms to generally recognized norms, 
and since our doctrinal position is at variance with these norms 
in many respects (biology, psychology, pedagogy, geology, to 
mention only these), there would be a choice of conforming to 
these norms or of granting degrees which would be of limited 
value only. There is in the United States at the present time 
not one church-founded (Protestant) university which conforms 
to the doctrinal standards of the body that gave it birth. 

The writer has had opportunity to give Rey. Schoenfeld’s 
paper only somewhat hurried perusal when it was in proof- 
sheets. However, he finds himself in hearty accord with the 
author in the following points (possibly in others) :— 

By all means let us obtain for our missionary and charity 
work a supply of deaconesses, women missionaries, and parish 
visitors. Here is a great field which we have permitted to 
lie fallow. es 

Lutheran girl schools are a crying necessity. Societies 
formed for their establishment should receive liberal support. 
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The Romanists have 850 of them in this country alone. (Some 
of our Missouri Synod girls attend them.) 

The accreditation of our normal schools is a measure on 
which, to no small extent, the very existence of our parochial 
schools may soon depend. 

Concordia Seminary in St. Louis has vastly outgrown its 
facilities in more than one respect. 

The author’s clear conception of the necessity of parish 
schools has been a joy to the reviewer. With all his enthusiasm 
for higher education (which, of course, we fully share), Rey. 
Schoenfeld does not make the mistake of depreciating the parish 
school as a fundamental necessity. Such it truly is, no matter 
how our secondary system may be constituted in the future. 
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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. Qu. 45—48. 
III. Regard for Human Life. Qu. 46b. 48. 


A. “It is to be observed that not only he who does evil to 
his neighbor is guilty of violating this commandment, but he 
also who can do him good, anticipate, prevent, defend, and save 
him, so that no bodily evil or harm happen to him, and yet does 
it not.” (L. C., 417.) — In Is. 58, 7 “hiding from” means 
“dodging,” “not doing.” ‘God properly calls all those mur- 
derers who do not afford counsel and help in distress and danger 
of body and life, and will pass a most terrible sentence upon 
them in the last day, as Christ Himself has announced, as He 
shall say (Matt. 25,42 ff.): ‘I was an hungred,’ ete. That is, 
you would have suffered Me and Mine to die of hunger, thirst, 
and cold, would have suffered the wild beasts to tear us to 
pieces, or left us to decay in prison or perish in distress. What 
else is that but to reproach them as murderers and bloodhounds ? 
For although you have not actually done all this, you have never- 
theless, so far as you were concerned, suffered him to perish in 
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misfortune. It is just as if I saw some one struggling in deep 
water or one fallen into the fire, and could extend to him the 
hand to save him and pull him out, and yet refused to do it. 
Would I not appear even in the eyes of the world a murderer 
and a criminal? Therefore it is God’s ultimate purpose that 
we suffer harm to befall no man, but show to every one love 
and all good.” (L. C., 418.)— We have seen before that in a 
prohibition the contrary acts are implied as injunctions. Luther 
has summed up the injunctions in the words “helfen und foer- 
dern in allen Leibesnoeten.” The physical life and welfare, 
then, of human beings is to be made a matter of concern to us 
by this commandment. . 

B. What it means to render help in distress everybody 
knows, and the story of the Good Samaritan illustrates this 
beautifully, Luke 10, 33 f. Abraham’s rescue of Lot, Gen. 
14, 12 ff., affords another illustration.”) Feeding the hungry, 
housing the homeless, clothing the naked, Is. 58, 7;18) Matt. 
25, 31 ff.,"") are helpful acts in bodily needs. 


15) “In the misfortunes which came upon him, Lot must suffer the 
retribution for his misdeeds tqwards Abraham. But Abraham rewards his 
ingratitude with self-sacrificing magnanimity.— Abram, the man of peace 
of the previous chapter, the yielding child of peace, is instantly changed 
into a lion when the report comes to him that Lot, his brother, is a captive. 
One citizen of the kingdom of God is of so great importance in his esteem 
that he will attack a whole victorious army with his little band, and 
venture his own life and the lives of his servants upon the issue.” 

16) “It is well to observe that in vy. 6 and 7, which would describe 
the fasting that is well-pleasing to God, the prophet says nothing more of 
bodily mortification. He only names the works of righteousness toward 
the oppressed (v. 6), and beneficence toward the poor and needy. But one 
must not understand that he positively rejects fasting; when he says: ‘Is 
not that a fasting I choose?’ he assumes that there will be fasting. What 
follows: ‘to loose,’ etc., only says what should be combined with fasting, 
-in contrast with the conduct of the Israelites in this respect. Nevertheless 
the prophet lays the chief stress just on the works mentioned in vv. 6. ih 
He assumes that the practise of these works also costs a sacrifice either 
of bodily substance, or of inward resignation and subduing uncharitable 
inclinations. He that subdues the flesh to the will in this wise, practises 
the true ‘afflicting of the soul.” : ° 

17) Heubner points out that “the acts of love named in vv. 35. 36 are 
not such as require merely an outlay of money, but such as involve also 
the sacrifice of time, strength, rest, comfort, ete. On the other hand, 
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©. Luther’s “foerdern” has been rendered “befriend.” 
Literally, it means “to advance” a person. It is an act that 
goes beyond the rendering of immediate help urgently required. 
It is continuing the first direct help by mediate agencies. The 
” and “befriending” can be shown 
from the various acts of the Good Samaritan: he “helped” the 
unfortunate traveler when he bound up his wounds to ease the 
pain, conveyed him as carefully as possible to the inn, and 


difference between “helping 


tended him during the rest of that day and night; he “be-. 


friended” him when he engaged the service of the innkeeper for 
his ward. 

D. ‘This has special reference to our eneniies. For to do 
good to our friend is but a miserable heathen virtue, as Christ 
declares it. Matt. 5,46.” (1. C., 418.) 

1. We are not at all to regard fe person of him who needs our 
help, but consider simply our brother in distress, Is. 58, 7.18) Any 
other consideration will at once feed the spirit of selfishness in us. 

2. The test whether we have mastered our heart to this extent 
comes when we must render aid to our enemy, Rom. 12,20. In such 
instances the genuineness of our Christianity is on trial. By over- 
coming our natural dislike we prove 

a. That we are the children of the God who is impartially good 
to all and extends THis bounties also to the evil, Matt. 5, 44. 45. 

b. That we have separated our charities from that of mercenary 
wpe AER. Matt. 5, 46 £.19) 


Webster a Wilkinson justly observe on v.36 that the assistance to the 
sick and prisoners here is not healing and release, which only few could 
render, but visitation, sympathy, attention, which all can bestow. But 
whatever good they did, was done in faith and in humility, and. con- 
sequently the product of divine grace. For charity is the daughter of 
faith, and faith is the gift of the Holy Spirit, who unites us to Christ.” 
(Lange-Schaff.) — The Christian diaconate, inner mission, city mission, 
prison and hospital mission, ete., may read its program here. 

18) The words “that thou hide not thyself from thy flesh” are “a trace 


of the broad, evangelical spirit that reigns in our passage. 'To the ques-. 


tion, Who is my neighbor? the answer is given here: Every one who is 


of thy flesh, The answer does not run; every gne who is of thy nation, or | 


tribe (Lyke 10, 29 ff). Thus our prophet here, too, rises far above theo- 
cratic narrowness, (Comp. Jas. 1, 27.)” (Lange-Schaff.) 

19) “The Lord appeals to the example of His Father, in order to 
show fhe nature and universality of highest love; while the publicans and 
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ce. That we have confidence that love can overcome even the 
stubborn heart of our enemies, Rom. 12,20b. The “coals of fire” 
heaped on the head of our enemy are a strong figure to describe the 
penetrating pain of remorse and shame that is visited on the enemy 
by our helpful acts.2°) David’s treatment of Saul at Hachilah is 
a case in point. 

3. Reconciliation with an adversary, Matt. 5,25, belongs under 
this head. The “adversary” is the legal accuser who hales one before 
the judgment-seat. That was the custom in the Orient. To “agree” 
with him means to show a disposition to stop the quarrel and compose 
the difference. 

E. All this requires that “patient, gentle heart’? of which 
Luther spoke before. The true friends and lovers of the Fifth 
Commandment are: 

1. The eleemones, Matt. 5,5, “they who suffer in love, or love in 
patience; they who in the strength of love, boldly yet meekly, meekly 
yet boldly, bear injustice, and thereby conquer.” 

2. The praeis, Matt. 5,7. “They are the meck, who, having for- 
merly been on the defensive, have now taken the offensive. The meek 
bear the injustice of the world; the merciful bravely address them- 
selves to the wants of the world.” 

3. The eirenopoioi, Matt. 5,9, not only those who are peaceably 
inclined, but who exert themselves to establish and maintain peace. 

F. Eulogies of our Lord on the conduct of such people: 

1, One has been pronounced already, when in the Sermon in 
the Mount He called them “blessed,” makarioi, Matt. 5,5.7.9. His 
statements are indeed paradoxes: men of the world do not so regard 
these people, but rather consider them foolish weaklings and sad 
fanatics. But Jesus says, such people are the real lords of the earth, 
v.5. The patient, after all, rule in every society. Moreover, they 
receive many a comfort in return for the comfort which they minis- 


the heathen exemplify the egotism and narrow-mindedness of a selfish 
community —a sin of which the Pharisees also were guilty, and which 
they sought to invest with the halo of special sanctity.” (Lange-Schaff.) 

20) Various explanations of the “coals of fire” are recorded in Lange- 
Schaff ad locum. ‘The best, which is also Luther’s, is: “Thou wilt prepare 
him for the pain of penitence,” for “a religious and moral crisis. He will 
bend his head as if fiery coals lay on it.” (Hodge: “You will be taking 
the most effectual means of subduing him.” Alford: “You will be taking 
the most effectual vengeance.” But this thought is foreign to the context, 
which, in the preceding verse, requires us to lay aside all thoughts of 
vengeance.) 
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tered, v.7. And lastly, they are adorned with the splendid title of, 


“the sons of God”: they are the true representatives and exponents 
of the religion of God and His Christ. 

2. The other eulogy God will pronounce on these people at the 
last Judgment, Matt. 25,3440. Their surprise at the greeting which 
they receive from the Lord shows that all their acts of charity were 
performed in a spirit of self-forgetfulness, as if they had been quite 
natural acts, like breathing, of which they took no account. D: 
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CATECHETICS. By M. Reu, D.D. 716 pages. $2.50. Wartburg 
Publishing House. — This is the richest of modern compends 
on the history and theory of religious instruction on the 
Lutheran foundation, sound particularly in its judgments on 
the catechetical method, and supplied with serviceable work- 
ing indexes. 

HOW I TELL THE BIBLE STORIES TO MY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. Vol.I. By M.Reu, D.D. 473 pages, with maps. 
$1.50. Wartburg Publishing House. — Forty-four Bible- 
stories —a year’s course in a Sunday-school—are here told 
to show class-leaders how to do this work effectively, and to 
make the children understand their corresponding Lesson Helps. 


THE PEERLESS CHRIST. By Rev. W. Schoeler. 74 pages. 30 cts. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. — A review in nine 
chapters of the personal aspects, redemptive work, moral stand- 
point, and teaching of the Lord. 


SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS. Advent to Trinity. By Hrnst P. 
Pfatteicher, D. D. 817 pages. $1.75. General Council Publi- 
cation House. — Thirty-eight sermons, odd in thought, diction, 
and text exposition, mostly on brief texts from the old Gospel 
pericopes, preached before university and college students, and 
emphasizing the basic truths of sin, grace, and redemption. 

THE WARTBURG COLLOQUY. ‘By Nils Forsander. 40 pages. 
15 cts. Augustana Book Concern. — A brief defense of Luther’s 
position over against Zwingli at Wartburg, in three chapters. 

MY CHURCH. Vol. IV. By Ira O. Nothstein. 128 pages. 60 ets. — 
This is the Swedish annual for 1919, offering historical material 
and statistics relating to the Augustana Synod. 

HANDBOOK OF FRENCH AND BELGIAN PROTESTANTISM. 
Prepared by Louise Seymour Hovighton. Published for the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America by the 
Missionary Education Movement. New York. 

In Part One of this book the reader will find the rise of the 

Huguenots in France and the origin of Protestantism in Belgium 
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told with a wealth of detail, though in a very condensed manner. 
The author has rightly traced the birth of Protestantism in France 
to Luther, —the early Huguenots were called Lutherans, — but has 
also pointed out the peculiar trend of French Protestantism, when 
she credits Calvin with “organizing a religio-civil system which has 
become the norm of democratic governments.” “In the years between 
1519 and 1522,” she tells us, “the writings of Luther were extensively 
circulated in France. His works, especially his tract, ‘On the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ pointed the way toward separation 
from the Church of Rome as a necessary step for reformation. 
His writings were condemned by the Sorbonne in 1521, and those in 
France who were suspected of sharing his views were branded with 
the name ‘Lutheran.’” — In Part II, Twentieth Century French and 
Belgian Protestantism is portrayed. Of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches the author says: “Lutherans were found in France in 
the early years of the Reformation. The first martyrs to Protestantism 
in France were condemned and executed as ‘Lutherans,’ then a term 
of opprobrium, the persecution beginning in 1520. For two decades 
non-conformists of all shades of opinion were classed indiscriminately 
as Lutherans. When the Protestant churches of France were 
organized, however, it was under the influence of Calvin, and for 
many years the only home of the Lutheran Church in France was the 
Swedish Embassy at Paris, where Lutheran services were held with- 
out interruption in Swedish, German, and French, down to 1806. 
Even during the Reign of Terror, when the Reformed Church had to 
take Refuge at Charenton, the Lutheran services were undisturbed. 
In a single consistory there is deposited a register containing more 
than 4,000 signatures testifying to the fidelity of the Lutherans to 
their faith during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Among them is the name of de Dietrich, the first French 
Mayor of Strassburg. It was in the house of his son that the Mar- 
seillaise was composed and first sung. In 1809 Napoleon gave official 
recognition to the Lutheran Church, having previously done the same 
for the Reformed Church. He gave the Lutheran Church the old 
Keglise des Billettes in Paris, nominating two titular pastors and 
providing the church with an endowment. This church then counted 
more than 10,000 members. From 1848 to 1870 the Lutheran Church 
in France enjoyed its period of greatest prosperity. The ties between 
the church in Alsace and in other parts of France were very close, 
and the prosperity of Alsace was accompanied by large generosity 
on the part of the Alsatian Lutherans to the churches in Montbéliard 
and Paris. The war of 1870 dealt a crushing blow to the Lutheran 
Church in France. By Germany’s seizure of Alshce the French Church 
lost her University at Strassburg, 194 parishes, 250 of her 3830 min- 
isters, and 270,699 parishioners. At the same time she was deprived 
of the generous financial support which she had been receiving from 
Alsatian sources. She became the church of the defeated, and the 
period of suffering upon which she then entered has lasted until the 
present day. Because of her poverty she was obliged to confine her 
operations to a few districts: Paris, Montbéhard (near Belfort on — 
the eastern frontier), Lyons, Elbeuf, Nice, and Algeria. She had . 
neither the men nor the means to follow the Alsatian immigrant who 
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settled in Wastern France. Nevertheless she succeeded in maintaining 
the centers previously established. Her theological faculty was sup- 
pressed, the professors removing to Paris, where with professors of 
the Reformed Churches they formed the present Theological Faculty 
of Paris. Her charitable institutions have been kept up and enlarged, 
new charities, hospitals, and deaconess homes have been established, 
and by her Mission Intériewre, which combines social welfare and home 
mission work, she,has founded new parishes in the suburbs of Paris. 
In 1872 the Church was reorganized to meet the difficulties which 
the war had created. The two inspections (dioceses) of Montbéliard 
and Paris were united under a synodical form of government. This 
organization successfully met the crisis caused by the separation of 
Church and State in 1906. Its entire budget had been subseribed 
by voluntary contributions by the time the separation went into 
effect. At the present time the Church has 58 churches, divided into 
two inspections (dioceses), one for Paris and Algeria and one for 
the Pays de Montbéliard. It has 80 ministers and two ecclesiastical 
inspectors (bishops). In Paris it has ten churches with 24 pastors. 
At the time of the separation it had about 30,000 members (whole 
families included). In. its membership gre men of high standing in 
the university, the army, in law, commerce and industry.” * The 
movement to amalgamate the various Protestant churches in France 
and Belgium is fostered by the American society for whom this book 
is published, and Part III is devoted to a description of the “Rela- 
tions between American and French Protestantism.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited by 
James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., 
D. D., and Louis H. Gray, M. A., D. D. Vol. X. Picts — 
Sacraments. XX and 915 pages. Ri. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Books like the present (which appeared March, 1919) are the 
despair of the reviewer. ‘The wealth of material here submitted is 
again so great, the points: of excellence which elicit approval and 

* Dr. Chauncey W. Goodrich, pastor of the American Church in Paris, 
thus writes of the Lutherans of France: ‘They are among the most in- 
tensely loyal of French people, and as they were the first French Protes- 
tants to suffer death for their faith, they have maintained a vigorous re- 
ligious life in the center of France throughout the generations. It is 
somewhat symbolic of their intense loyalty that the Statue of Liberty, 
a gift from the French Republic to America, ‘should have been designed by 
a Lutheran and an Alsatian. The Bartholdi family are all of this stock. 
The French Lutherans Have always carried a heavy burden of mission-work, 
and they have much to show for their efforts in secking out neglected parts 
of this city, and building up, from small beginnings, strong and devoted 
churches. Their financial burden is, however, likely soon to be increased by 
the repatriation of Alsace. The Protestants in) that country are being 
systematically impoverished by the seizure of personal property, ete., and 
when evacuation by the Germans comes, the Church will be in desperate 
need, and will look to the French Lutherans for help. ... I have visited 
personally many of the hospitals and homes of the Lutheran Church, and 
have been greatly impressed by the practical efficieney with which they are 
run, Certainly I have seen nothing better in Protestant work in France.” 
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admiration are so many, and the points at which doubts and dissent 
arise so suggestive of lengthy discussions, that it would be compara- 
tively easier and more satisfactory to write a book on this book than 
hurriedly to sketch its contents and give characteristic glimpses of 
what is here offered. The two main lines on which this whole monu- 
mental enterprise is constructed, religion and ethics, are distinctly 
visible in every article in this volume, though, as we have remarked 
in previous reviews, one meets with surprising and unlooked-for 
relationships with either religion or ethics in the topies discussed. 
Perhaps one-fifth of this volume is devoted to comparative religion, 
often in composite articles, like the seven articles on Pilgrimage, 
eighteen on Prayer, three on Preaching, sixteen on Priests and 
Priesthood, three on Prophecy, three on Propitiation, sixteen on 
Purification, two on Relics, six on Religious Orders, and six on 
Sabbath. To this group, however, must be assigned also treatisés 
on a great religious phenomenon like Polytheism, and the article 
on Religion, also the discussion of lower forms of religion, pagan 
sects, sacred writings, sacred rites, customs, and practises. Of this 
species are the article on Pir, Pisachas, Sacred Places, Prannathis, 
Prapatti-Marga, Pratyekabuddha, Prayer-wheels, Precious Stones, 
Processions and Dances, Prodigies and Portents, Proverbs, Puppets, 
Puranas, Quadiani, Qur’an, Radharallabhis, Rai Dasis, Ramaism, 
Ramakisna, Rananandis, Ramayana, Regalia, Retreats, Roman Reli- 
gion, Rosaries, Sabaeans, and even the curious contents of the articles 
inscribed Points of Compass, Poles and Posts, Predestination, Pre- 
existence, Recording Angel, Renunciation (in Hindu), will have to 
be reckoned with this group. The religions of Asia, chiefly Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism, have received a great deal of attention. Ethno- 
graphical articles-like those on the Picts, the Plains Indians, the 
Pokomo, Polynesia, on Prarthana Samaj and Rajput, and also the 
article on Race contain much religious information. ‘To the domain 
of folk-lore, legends, ete., will be assigned the articles on Popol Vuh, 
Prester John, and Reynard the Fox. Great phases of the Christian 
religion — to us the most congenial and lucrative reading — are pre- 
sented in the following fine array of subjects: Pietism, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Pistis Sophia, Book of Common Prayer, Presbyterianism, 
Priscillianism, Protestantism, Purim, Puritanism, Quietism, Ranters, 
Rationalism, Reformation, Reformed Church (four articles), Revivals 
in Religion, Rigorism, Ritschlianism, Rosicrucians, Russian Church, 
‘Rynsburghers, and Sacerdotalism. Closely related to this class of 
articles are discussions of dogmatical subjects, like these: Pleroma, 
Power of Keys, Prayer for the Departed, Providence, Redemption, 
Regeneration, Resistance and Non-resistance (in war), Revelation, 
and the composite article on Revelation (five contributors), probably 
also the composite article on Repentance (Biblical and Mohammedan 
teaching). Since philosophy touches revealed religion at a hundred 
points, and revealed religion has had to deny its claims in every age 
as a metabasis eis allo genos, we may record here the articles on 
Platonism, Pluralism, Positivism, Power, Principle, Pythagoreanism, 
Realism and Nominalism, Reality (three contributors), Reason, and 
Relation (the Buddhist view), the biological treatise on Recapitula- 
tion, and articles dealing with psychic research and psychology, like 
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Presentiment, Psychical Research, Psychology, Psycho-Therapeuties, 
and Recognition. ‘Biographies are offered in this volume of Pindar, 
Plato, Plutarch, Protagoras, Pusey, Pythagoras, Quaro, Ramannja, 
Rashi, Rothe, and Rousseau. Ethical subjects are discussed in the 
articles on Pity, Pleasure, Possession (ten contributors), Pregnaney, 
Pride, Private Judgment, Probabiliorism, Probabilism, Probability, 
Probation, Profanity, Proselyte and Proselytism, Prostitution (four 
contributors), Puberty, Purity, Rebellion and Revolution, Remorse, 
Responsibility, Retaliation, Revenge, Rewards and Punishments, and 
the composite article on Righteousness (eleven contributors). How- 
ever, some may prefer to assign the articles on Possession, Prostitu- 
tion, and Rebellion to the department of sociology, to which belong 
plainly the articles on Politics, Poverty, Preferential Dealing, Prisons, 
and Production of Wealth. This attempt at classifying the principal 
contents of Vol. X shows again the varied uses as a book of reference 
and as a guide to special studies to which the ERE may be put. 
The bibliographical notes at the end of articles have been elaborated 
with care. 

The quality of the work done in this volume can be seen from 
the views expressed and the conclusions reached by the authors. 
In the article on Repentance Dr. McComb correctly states: “In the 
course of time it [the definition of repentance] became involved with 
questions of church discipline and with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
penance. This doctrine is that repentance is only part of the sacra- 
ment of penance, the two other elements being confession and satis- 
faction. (Cone. Trid., sess. XIV, ‘Poen.,’ chap. 3.) The Reformers 
went back to the New Testament idea. Luther’s doctrine was that 
repentance consisted in sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He main- 
tained that the whole life should be a penitential act. The Reforma- 
tion started as a protest against false and inadequate conceptions of 
repentance. ‘Luther, it will be remembered, first saw the value of 
philological study when he was puzzling over the expression poent- 
tentiam agite, ‘do penance, which the Vulgate uses for the Greek 
word that in the English translation is rendered ‘repent. Was it 
possible, he said to himself, that Christ and the apostles could really 
bid men do penance? Did the New Testament really stand on the 
side of his opponents, and of all the gross corruptions which the doe- 
trine of penance had introduced? Melanchthon solved this difficulty 
by showing to Luther that the Greek word metanoeite, which Jerome 
had translated ‘do penance,’ really and etymologically meant ‘change 
your mind.’ From that moment the Reformation entered into a con- 
scious alliance with the new learning, to which it was already akin 
in its independent love of truth, its rebellion against human authority, 
and its interest in the, Bible as a real living book’ (W. Robertson 
Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p.45.)” This state- 
ment contains two inaccuracies: First, Luther’s definition of repent- 
ance appears in the first of the Ninety-five Theses, published 
October 31, 1517. Melanechthon did not come to Wittenberg until 
August, 1518. He confirmed Luther in his view of repentance, and 
his “influence may be traced in Luther’s “Resolutions” on the Ninety- 
five Theses; but the New Testament view of repentance Luther had 
reached before’ he challenged Tetzel. Secondly, the alliance of the 
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Reformers with the new learning to the Zwinglian Richtung. Luther 
was wary of the rationalism of the Renaissance. — J. T. Marshall, in 
the article on Regeneration, holds that “it has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the time of regeneration 
man is passive or even antagonistic. It is very true that no man can 
come to Christ ‘except the Father draw him’; that God always takes 
the initiative in man’s salvation; that ‘we love Him because He first 
loved us.’ But before the new birth ean be effectuated, there must 
be a period of unrest and self-dissatisfaction. . . . Most modern 
psychologists (e.g., James, Granger, Coe, Starbuck) very properly 
raise a protest against the procedure of some denominations which 
seem to recognize the sudden, remorseful, spasmodic type of con- 
version as the only genuine one.” Back of this unsatisfactory view 
is the idea of the twilight zone, the status medius, between life and 
death, which creates such mischief, not only for dogmaticians, but 
still more for pastors in their practical work. The other treats both 
repentance and faith as antecedents to the new birth, and claims for 
faith the double meaning of “appropriation of a message and trust 
in the person whom it declares, and self-surrender to a power other 
and purer than we, which, seeks to control our life.” There is here 
a uniting of regeneration, or conversion, in the strict and in the 
wide sense. Appropriating faith is the new birth, not something pre- 
ceding it, and the quality of genuine faith is always this, that it 
“worketh by love,” hence starts the regenerated in “newness of life” 
the moment it is created in man. Lack of distinetion between 
“objective” and “subjective” justification accounts for the strange 
mingling of the reconciling work of Christ with man’s faith in that 
work, in the article of C. M. Kerr on Propitiation, which contains, 
moreover, an evolutionary element: “The form of the idea of propitia- 
tion, from its appearance in early religion to its presentation in the 
theology of the New Testament, is constant: God has been offended, 
and means must be found whereby His wrath may be appeased and 
His favor restored. It is in the content given to that form that the 
development takes place. Man seeks first to propitiate God by 
material offerings. To these, and especially to the blood-sacrifice, 
a symbolical meaning is afterwards attached, as representing the 
offering by man of his own life to God. <A clearer understanding 
of the nature of sin then leads to the casting aside of material 
sacrifices, and to the idea that God is pleased only with repentance 
and personal obedience (cf. Is. 1,11—20). Side by side with this, 
the connection between sin and suffering suggests the thought that 
suffering may possess in itself a propitiatory value. A further stage 
is reached when man begins to realize that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to recover God’s favor. Hence 
the idea emerges, that God must provide the sacrifice. But if God 
is the provider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole of His nature 
which is the object of propitiation. He is no longer simply the God 
of holiness or the God of righteousness, but He partakes of the complex 
nature of a personality. Thus it is only one aspect or attribute of that 
- personality which is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute pro- 
vides the propitiation. But this in itself would lead to nothing further 
than that God becomes reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
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of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His righteousness; and 
therefore man must also be involved in the transaction. Two diffi- 
culties, however, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must be given for his past sins; and the second 
is that since man’s natural state is sinful, therefore there must be 
infused into him that divine life which alone can make him acceptable 
to God. The theories of St. John, of the writer to the Hebrews, and 
of St. Paul are all endeavors to show how in Jesus Christ these diffi- 
culties are met and overcome. St. Paul alone lays emphasis on the 
first. It is by the vicarious suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath 
of God, aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St.John and the 
writer to the Hebrews deal principally with the second. According to 
St. John, God’s love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s love, 
and so induces him to lay open his heart to the inflow of the divine life. 
According to the writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the spirit of 
and under the guidance of Jesus, is that which makes man perfect. 
It is to be remembered, however, that St. Paul also gives consideration 
to this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution that man must 
bring before the process of propitiation ts finally completed. It may 
thus be concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus acts both upon 
God and upon man. It acts upon man, in that it is a revelation to 
him of the immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of his love. 
It thus wins him to draw near to God in reverence and humility, © 
yet in faith, trusting in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his 
behalf. It acts upon God, in that it satisfies His offended justice, 
and enables His love to go forth in all its fulness to the man who 
now has a share in the righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the ‘appeasing of wrath’ is only the first term in propitiation 
in order that ‘favor may be restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s 
sacrifice is that God may be able to say of each of His children, ‘This 
is My beloved son, in whom I am well pleased’” (Italics in this 
citation our own.) This excursus shows the power of certain New 
Testament texts on the satisfactio vicaria, from which no honest 
exegete can get away. It also shows the full influence of the evolution 
theory, and the latent synergism in all modern soteriological argument 
which crops out as soon as this matter is presented. — There is 
much more in this volume to which attention should be called, 
e. g., H. M. Gwatkin’s article on Protestantism, H. E. Jacobs’s article 
on Sacraments, H. G. Wood’s article on Puritanism, D. Macfadyen’s 
article on the Pilgrim Fathers, and others, but lack of space compels 
us to close this part of our review here. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, is a distinctly British 
product, 137 of the contributors belonging to the United Kingdom 
and its dependencies in all parts of the world. Among non-British 
contributors the lion’s share goes to Americans (25), while the remain- 
ing 17 —a negligible quantity ! — are distributed among Germany (4), 
France (3), Japan, Belgium, and Finland (2/each), Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Russia (1 each). The unfairness with which 
German scholarship has been treated in the compilation of this volume 

‘is even greater than in previous volumes. It becomes simply scan- 
dalous when one reflects that of the 53 standard works of reference 
constantly appealed to by the writers in this volume, 28 are German, 
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likewise out of 258 periodical publications of learned societies 75 are 
German. Also in the world of learning, it seems, the Germans are to 
be reduced to helots. Curse the Hun and make him work for you! 
seems to be the gist of the political game that is being played now 
in the world. It is an unworthy procedure; besides, from the Chris- 
tian point of view, the distinctve tendency of German negative criti- 
cism is not a whit less dangerous when published under British labels. 


THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS OF COLONIAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Oscar Kuhns. 268 pages. 75 cts. 
Abingdon Press. — An exhaustive and illuminating account of 
Pennsylvania’s origin, with an excellent bibliography and index. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF TWENTIETH CENTURY ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. By Amos R. Wells. 476 pages. $3. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 

The public speaker who could pertinently allude to facts of the 
remote past, remembered only by a select few and almost forgotten 
by them, while utterly unknown to the average person, or who could 
cite a wise saying of some ancient sage, usually created the impression 
of an erudite person. Perhaps this is still the case. Some people - 

‘admire only what is old, and have no eyes nor ears to see and hear 
the remarkable things with which their present every-day life is 
crowded. It is from this busy, bustling, modern life that the author 
has drawn his illustrations, and those who must resort to a volume 
of this kind will not be disappointed, though at times the element of 
paradox with which they meet here will make them smile; as, e. g., in 
the selection inscribed “The American Can Factory.” (The American 

Can is the person who has eliminated the word can’t from his 

vocabulary.) 


THE WAR AND \THE COMING PEACE. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
144 pages. $1. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

War and peace are in this book treated as moral issues, not only 
in general, but in the particular instance of the latest war, and the 
peace that is to be established now. The book. is written in a genial 
spirit of internationalism and the principle of, government for the 
people. Barring a slight leaning to the British form of imperialism 
(p. 46 ff.), — though the author, we take it, is against all autocracy, — 
the reader will find in this treatise sound reasoning both as regards 
the causes of the late war and the necessary bases for the ensuing 
peace. 


AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU’S STORY. By Henry Morgen- 
_thau. Illustrated. XV and 407 pages. $2. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

A ring of candor, a desire to make the reader understand essential 
facts, the faculty of telling great events in simple words, and of 
portraying the actors in these events in such a manner that their 
motives become apparent, and a genial American patriotism, charac- 
terize the account which our ambassador at Constantinople has here 
given us of his intense and exciting activities at a place of the highest 
strategic importance in diplomacy during the recent war. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN IDEA. By James A. Macdonald, LL. D. 
240 pages. — Contains the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity for 1917. In splendid rhetoric a plea is made to Ameri- 
cans to forget their past relations to Great Britain, and to 
believe that American Internationalism is a heritage of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to be propagated by Britons and Americans 
jointly. Not always convincing. 


PuswicaTions REcEIvED. 


Statistical ¥ ear-Book of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio a.o. St. for the year 1918. 134 pages. 75 cts. 


Two Sermons at Old Trinity on the Subject of Christian. Giving. 
By W. H. T. Dau. 31 pages. 10 cts. 


The Merger: An Analysis. By Th. Graebner. 27 pages. 10 ets. 


All the above publications to be had of Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 


When and How to Pray. By Arthur Brunn. — Hell. By J. N. H. Jahn. 
Two tracts published by American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 
New York City. 50 cts. per 100, and postage. 


Jesu Juengerschaft. Ansprachen P. Czamanskes in Fastengottes- 
diensten zu St. Louis. Poetisiert von Chr. Eckhardt. 20 pages. 
10 cts. (Suecess Publ. Co., St. Louis.) 


He Is Risen. Easter program for the Sunday-school. With music, 
10 cts. (Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, M1.) D. 


The Hibbert Journal for October, 1918, offers an appreciation of 
James Drummond, and articles on the Desirability of Survival, 
by C. D. Broad; Arms and Men: a Study of Habit, by 
L. P. Jacks; Prayer and Experience, by S. H. Mellons; Ghosts 
as Physical Facts, by W. G. Braithwaite; Basis of Reunion, 
by W. W. Seton; Liberal Position and Hereford Agreement, by 
W. Sanday and A. Fawkes, etc. — The issue for January, 1919, | 
presents International Control of War Finance, by L. P. Jacks; 
New Compatriotism, by E. Rhys; Some Parallels between 
a League of Nations and a Reunion of Churches, by the Bishop - 
of Carlisle; Christian Faith, by J. M. Thompson; American 
Society after the War, by O. F. Thwing, ete. ; 


The Constructive Quarterly for December, 1918, contains The 
Faith of a Christian To-day, by W, P. Du Bose; Hopes for the 
Orthodox Church of Russia, by Leonid Turkerich; Bossuet’s 
Correspondence with Leibnitz on Reunion, by L. Dimies; Christ 
the Constructive Revolutionary, by Burnett H. Streeter; A Con- 
structive Gospel, by W. Lock, ete. D. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION OF 
OUR SYNOD, AND APPEND THE DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS. 


CONCORDIA TRIGLOTTA. 


What is the Triglot? 


It is the projected three-language (Latin, German, English) edition of the 
ire collection of Lutheran Confessions, commonly called the Concordia, or the 
k of Concord. For the original Latin and German texts the latest Mueller 
‘ion will be followed, except in a few instances, where obvious errors must be 
rected. The English text will be a new translation, based on the existing 
oslations of the Book of Concord. The three texts will appear in parallel 
imns, the left-hand page of each book containing two and the right-hand page 
column. This arrangement will leave about one-half of every right-hand page 
nk for notes. Complete, up-to-date introductions to the Confessions will form 
t of the book. 


The Editors. 


Prof. Frederick Bente is Editor-in-chief, and Prof. W. H. T. Dau is Asso- 
e Editor. The editorial burden is shared by these two eminent professors of 
icordia Seminary, Saint Louis, in such a manner that each will have oppor- 
ity and occasion to bring into service the accumulated knowledge of a lifetime — 
research and experience while engaged on an undertaking of such unusual mag- 
ude and such vast importance to the present-day Lutheran Church. 


The Size of Type and Format. 


On account of the voluminous contents of the work, the size of type cannot 
large, but it is the general verdict of many to whom we have had the occasion 
show advance sample pages that the size of type and the spacing of the lines 
ample for a work of this sort. We print on the next page a sample left- 
id page. We expect the book to measure, when finished, 710142 inches. 


: 


: The Paper. 


The greatest care has been exercised in the selection of the paper, which will 
especially made for this book by one of the most conscientious paper-mills in 
country. The final selection was made by the editors themselves. The original 
ention had been to use a paper made like that of United States money. This 
n delayed the inception of the work, because this sort of paper could not be 
ured during the war. Now that the war is over, the prices for such absolutely 
l-rag’” bond paper are so forbidding that we have reluctantly abandoned its 
ployment. Our paper, however, will be sufficiently durable and strong to out- 
» any user of this book, though of necessity we must have it made rather thin 
order to keep a book of 1600 to 1800 pages within the capability of easy handling. 
special processes the paper, though thin, will be sufficiently opaque, according 
tests made by both the editors on advance samples. The surface is specially 
od to take pen-and-ink writing. 


\ 


} 
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pay VG: 


104, Dr. 104. 105. 


lustificasse. Sed recte docet Augustinus Pau- 
lum de tota lege loqui, sicut prolixe dispu- 
tat De spiritu et litera, ubi postremo ait: 
His igitur consideratis pertractatisque pro 
viribus, quas Dominus donare dignatur, col- 
ligimus non tustificart hominem praeceptis 
bonae vitae, nisi per fidem Iesu Christi. 


an in dev Epijtel gu den Romern Whbraham und David. 
So nun irgendein Werf vor Gott fromm machet, jo miipten | 


Gebot bon der BVefdhneidung. 


Werke, die Dazumal Gottes Befehl hatten, auch gerecht und fromm gemacht haben. 


Apologia Confessionis. - 


YW. 97. 98. 


erlangen umd dadurd) Gerechtigteit verdienen 
Iwdre Denn Chriftus und feine Verheipung 
niten? Da Lage fehon danieder alles, was 
{us bon der BVerheikung an fo viel Orten 
So fehriebe auc) Paulus unrecht zu den 

fer, da et fagt Eph. 2,8: Ohne Verdienft 
jonft fetd ihr felig worden; denn Gottes 
if’s, nicht aus YWerfen.” Stem, Paulus 

Diejelbigen Hatten einen Befehl und 


Wher Wugir} 


det Tehret flar, Daf Paulus von dem ganzen Gejew rede, wie er denn nach der Lange foldes disp 
De spiritu et litera, ,Bon dem Geift und Budhjtaben”, da er zulekt fagt: ,So wir num diejes 

nad) Vermbgen, das Gott verliehen hat, bewogen und gehandelt haben, jo fdhliehen wir, daf 
Menjeh fromm iwird durch Gebot eines guten Vebens, fondern durch den Glanben SEju Chrifti.’ 


85] Et ne putemus temere excidisse Paulo 
sententiam, quod fides iustificet, longa dis- 
putatione munit et confirmat eam in quarto 
capite ad Romanos, et deinde in omnibus 
83] epistolis repetit. Sic ait capite quarto 
ad Romanos 4,5: Operanti merces non im- 
putatur secundum gratiam, sed secundum de- 
bitum; et autem, qui non operatur, credit 
autem in eum, qui iustificat impium, reputa- 
tur fides eius ad iustitiam. Hic clare dicit 
fidem ipsam imputari ad iustitiam. Fides 
igitur est illa res, quam Deus pronuntiat esse 
iustitiam, et addit gratis imputari, et negat 
posse gratis imputari, si propter opera debe- 
retur. Quare excludit etiam meritum ope- 
rum moralium. Nam si his deberetur. iusti- 
ficatio coram Deo, non imputaretur fides ad 
50) iustitiam sine operibus. Et postea Rom. 
4,9: Dicimus enim, quod Abrahae imputata 
91) est fides ad iustitiam. [R.78.] Capite 5, 1 
ait: J/ustificatt ex fide, pacem habemus erga 
Deum, id est, habemus conscientias tranquil- 
92] Jas et laetas coram Deo. Rom. 10, 10: 
Corde creditur ad iustitiam. Hic pronuntiat 
93) fidem esse iustitiam cordis. Ad Gal. 
Nos in Christo Iesu eredimus, ut iwsti- 
ficemur ea fide Christi et non ex operibus 


dJegis. Ad Eph. 2,8: Gratia enim salvati estis 


per fidem, et hoc non ea vobis, Dev enim do- 


num est, non ew operibus, ne quis glorietur. 


‘Die Geredhtigkeit Des Sergzens. 


Bu den Galatern am 2., 16: 


Und dak niemand denfen darf, a3 jei § 
Dicfes Wort (,der Menjdh wird gerecht allein 
den Glauben”) entfahren, fo fithret er das 
dev Lange aus im 4. Rapitel gu den Raimert 
erholet jolches in. allen feinen Cpifteln. | 
aljo fagt er am 4. Rapitel: ,Dem, der mit 
fen umgebet, wird der ohn nicht aus Gt 
gugerechnet, fondern aus Pflidt; dem aber 
nicht mit Werfen umgehet, glaubet aber an 
Der die Gottlojfen—gerecht macht,. dem swird 
Glaube gerecdhnet zur Gerechtigteit.” So ift’s 
aus Den Worten flar, bak der Glaube das 
utd das Wefen ift, welches er Gottes Gere 
feit mennet, und feet dazu, fie toerde aus Gr 
zugerechnet, und fagt, fie fonnte uns aus Gr 
nidt zugerechnet werden, fo Werke oder Ver 
Da dren. -Darum fehleupt er gewiplid) aus 


-Berdienft und alle Werte nicht allein jiid 


Beremonien, fondern auch alle andern « 
Werfe. Denn fo wir durch diefelben Y 


fromm tvitrden vor Gott, fo wiirde uns 
Glaube nid)t gerechnet zur Gerechtigfeit ohn 
Werte, wie doch Paulus lar fagt. Und he 
{pricht ev: ,Und wir fagen, dak Whraham 
Glaube ijt gevechnet jur Gerechtigfeit.. § 
Kap. 5, 1: ,Nun wir denn find geredht tr 
durd) den Glauben, jo haben wir Frieden 
Gott durch) unjern HCrrn YEjum Chrift, 
ift, wir haben frohlice, jtille Gewiffen vor ¢ 
Him. 10, 10: ,So man von Herzen glaub 
wird man gerecht.“ Da nennet er den Gla 
n©o glauben tvir aud an Obri 


SCjfum, auf dak wir gerecht werden durch den Glauben an Chrijtum und nist durd’s Ge 


Werk” Eph. 2, 8: 


nDenn aus Gnaden fetid ihr felig tworden durch den Glauben, und dasfe 


nicdt aus euch, Gottes Gabe ijt e3; nicht aus den Werken, auf dah fich mtemand rithme.” 


94] Tohannis cap. primo, v.12: Dedit eis 
potestatem filios Dei fiert, his, qui credunt in 
nomine eius, qui non ex sanguinibus neque ex 
voluntate carnis neque ex voluntate viri, sed 
95] ex Deo nati sunt. Iohannis 3, 14. 15: 
Sicut Moises exaltavit serpentem in deserto, 
ita exaltari oportet Filium hominis, wt om- 
nis, qui credit in ipsum, non pereat. Item 
96) v.17: Non misit Deus Piliwm suum in 
mundum, ut wudicet mundum, sed ut salvetur 
mundus per ipsum. Qui credit in ewm, non 
qudieatur. 


97] Act. 18, 38.39: Notum igitur sit vo- 
bis, viri fratres, quod per hune vocis remissio 
peccatorum annuntiatur et ab omnibus, qui- 
bus non potwistis in ‘lege iustificari. In hoc 
omnis, qui credit, iustificatur. Quomodo po- 


Soh..1, B. 12: ,Denen gab er Macht, Ki 
Gottes 3u werden, Die Da an jeinen Namen ¢ 
ben, welche nicht von dem Gebliit nod) von 
Willer des Fleifdes nod) bon dem Willen 
Mannes, fondern von Gott geboren fein.” 
am 3., 14/15; ,Wie MtofeS in der Wiifte 
Schlange /erhohet hat, alfo musk des Men 
Sohn auch erhihet werden, auf dah alle, di 
ihn gl..ben, nidt derloren werden.” Stem VB 
Gott hat fetnen Sohn nicht gejandt in die Y 
Daf} er Die Welt richte, fondern dah die $ 
dure) ihm felig werde. Wer an ihn glaubt, 
wird nicht gerichtet.” : : 

Act. 13, 38.39: ,So fei e8 nun euch fund, 
Briider, dak euch verfiindiget wird Berget 
der Siinde und von dem allem, durch meldes 
nicht fonwet im Gefeg Mofis gerecht werden. 
aber an Defer glaubet, dev tft gerecht.” We | 
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Binding. 


The Trictot will be substantially bound, as befits a book of such intrinsic 
it and such costliness of production. The single sections of the book will be 
hine-sewed, with silk-finished thread over strong tapes attached to the inside 
ach cover. The back will be reinforced and made to open flat at any page. 
covering material will be what is known to the trade as buckram, a special 
ers’ cloth, used extensively in the binding of law books, and well known to 
patrons of our House through our buckram edition of Luther’s Works, though 
shall choose a darker color: The buckram easily outlasts the more expensive 
p leather we formerly used. The general finish of the volume will be up to 
acknowledged workmanship. : 


Date of Publication. 


It is impossible to exactly fix a date of publication. We rather expect to 
_the Triebot on the market by October 31, 1920, but we cannot engage to 
e this a guarantee. We are basing our calculation of the advance subscription 
2s to be announced below on this assumption. If we fail in this, advance sub- 
ers shall be entitled to interest on their money after November 1, 1920, at 
rate of 6% per annum, such interest to cease as soon as we have shipped the 
criber’s book, and to be payable only if such interest has reached or exceeded 
um of 10 cents, amounts less than 25 cents to be payable in U. 8. postage stamps., 


The Price. 


The price, based on a careful advance computation, has been fixed at $9.00. 
reserve the right to fix the price higher if actual manufacturing costs should 
onstrate the necessity of such a proceeding, provided, however, that no in- 
sed price will be charged advance subscribers whose subscriptions and cash we 
accepted under the terms hereinafter set forth. If by some chance the cost 
‘s, when complete, should show that our price was made in overestimation of 
costs, we shall be glad to fix a lower selling-price, and, of course, refund pro 
to our advance subscribers. 


Schedule of Advance Prices. 


id on or before Cash Price. Under Time-payment Plan. 

me 30) 199. nt $6.75 June 30, 1919... $1.00 with order; balance in seven monthly 
Ue a A anes ey Me OOig rel LLY, 33 Lp stite carers De LO instalments, due on the last day 
IFMSEIO NE Mew ee eo) August 3005023. 1.20 of each month, beginning with the 
ptember 30...... 7.45 September 30... 1.30 month in which the initial pay- 
SEODEN SLL) cest<) 0300. October 31. .i55. 2.57140 ment was made, except when such 
ovember 29 ...:.,. 7.85 November 29... 1.50 initial payment was made on the 
ecember 31....... 8.05. December 31.... 1.60 last day of a month. 

muary 31, 1920... .8.25 January 31, 1920 1.70 Buyers under the time-payment 
‘bruary 28........ 840 February 28..... 1.80 . plan will be required to sign a con- 
ACCA Loe sue Wipe March. Sl oo si.) 1,90 tract setting forth the conditions 
BTU Oieubai Neti aks 8.70 April 30........ 2.00 regulating the instalments and 
ay B1.0y....1.+. (8.80 ‘May 31 ......... 2.10). providing for forfeiture on delin-. 
Rime oh Ol ter esitinbal lee 8.90. Sumer 302i. oe. 2.20 queney. If your own denomina-_ 
CsA TWROE es UPN Siecle S.05 Ms Malygos are Ss chien 12.0 tional Book Concern informs you 
ygust 31......... 9.00 . August 31...... 2.40 that they are not prepared to 
After that ...... 9.00 After that.... 2.50 . handle your subscription on this 


plan, correspond with us. 


Ts 


Advance Subscriptions. 


This undertaking requires a very large capital outlay, nearly half a hun¢ 
thousand dollars. Partly for that reason, partly to determine the safe size of 
edition, and largely to get “interested partners” in the enterprise, we are offe1 
very attractive advance subscription terms to those willing to send us the cash, 
terms applying alike to all, professional theologians or laymen, including con 
gations, who, we were given to understand at the Milwaukee Convention of the | 
souri Synod, should and would buy a copy for congregational use. If the : 
scription and the cash reach our office before June 30, 1919, we shall accept $ 
as payment in full; if before July 31, 1919, then 25 cents more, and so on 
August 30, 1920, when full price will be charged as per schedule above. 


How to Subscribe. 


Write us or your denominational publication house that you desire to 
entered as advance subscriber for the TrigLort ConcorpI4, inclose remittance 
the amount, as per above schedule, being sure you are allowing ample time 
the funds to reach us, and being sure that your remittance is current with 
“exchange” in St. Louis (or, if you are paying your own denominational h« 
in the city, where that is located), and that’s all. You will receive in due t 
a receipt setting forth the conditions as follows: Received of [name] the sun 
[amount], for which we engage to furnish on or before October 31, 1920, one e 
plete volume of the Tr1cLoT Concorp14 as described in our Prospectus of May, I 
provided, however, that the holder of this receipt is entitled to a proportioi 
refund if the list price of the book on publication should be less than $9.00, 
provided that the holder of this receipt shall be entitled to interest on the amc 
of this receipt at the rate of 6% per annum for the time elapsing between 
anticipated date of publication of this work, October 31, 1920, and the ac 
date of its publication. 


The Time-Payment Plan. 


This plan is not so advantageous to all concerned, but is offered to ace 
modate a goodly number that find this an easy way of acquiring a needful 
desirable possession. We reserve the right to withdraw this plan at any time 
without further notice, or to considerably modify its terms. Up to June 30, 1 
8 monthly payments of $1.00 each pay for the book. Thereafter the initial ] 
ment grows larger, until it reaches the final figure of $2.50 down and $1.00 
month for 7 months (total cost, $9.50). See schedule above. For the sake 
fairness the conditions as to maturity of instalments will be strictly enfor 


In Conclusion. 


Do a little figuring in interest. Take the amount you will pay us for 
nine-dollar book before June 30, 1919 at 6%; subtract this sum of your 
vestment plus the interest for the number of months it runs from the pric 
$9.00, and you will have as a remainder the actual profit you will make on 
deal. Our benefit is not nearly as large as yours, but we are well satisfied bec: 
we will have you as a partner in the undertaking, besides having your money, 
that of, we hope, thousands of others like you, to help us finance this very ex 
tional enterprise. We do not expect to make a real profit out of the enterp: 
but we do hope to finance it so that the Missouri Synod, which ordered us to 
out this book, will not pocket a serious money loss. The ultimate price of 
book is high, but if we did not finance the enterprise in this way, the price w 
have to be still higher. 

Act for yourself, and get your congregation to act also as recommende¢ 
the Milwaukee Convention of the Missouri Synod. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Ber M 


“8, 


